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is more attractive to the average 

American tourist than Holland, 
and no town of Holland offers the 
student of history and familiar life 
more interesting annals and condi- 
tions than Delft. Little is known of 
its beginning; it may be said to have 
been founded in the mists of obscurity. 
According to Tacitus, Domitius Cor- 
bulo, a Roman general, in the year 
48, dug a canal through the district 
now occupied by Delft ; and this canal 
being called a delft, from the Dutch 
verb delven (to dig), gave its name to 
the town which afterwards arose on 
its banks. There was a great watch- 
tower on the canal, now the tower of 
the Oude Kerk; and like the medizval 
Germanic towns which sprang up 
around castles, Delft grew larger and 
stronger about its moated citadel. In 
1048 it was mentioned in the Great 


Pris more att no country in Europe 


Chronicle of Holland; and in 1071 
Godfrey the Hunchback and the 
Bishop of Utrecht drove Count Dider- 
ick V from the country and dignified 
Delft with walls. Very likely it then 
took its part in the wars of the early 
centuries, for in 1359 Duke Albrecht, 
of the so-called Codfish Party, think- 
ing that Delft had favored too much 
his Hookish opponents, besieged the 
town for ten weeks and destroyed its 
walls and gates. In 1389, however, 
the duke graciously extended the 
town and dug the canal from the 
Schie to the Meuse; and this gave rise 
to Delftshaven, or the Harbor of 
Delft. In 1448, Duke Philip of Bur- 
gundy rebuilt the walls and towers of 
Delft and enlarged its harbor. 

Thus favored, Delft became one of 
the first communities in Holland to 
engage in commerce with all parts of 
Europe. Cloth was made there in 
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the thirteenth century, and con- 
tinued a chief manufacture until 
King Edward III introduced into 
England the secrets of the Dutch 
weavers, when English cloth was 
sold in Delft itself. With this de- 
cline, there arose the brewing of 
beer. This became important in 
1450, and soon after three hun- 
dred small breweries lined Delft’s 
canals. The wealthiest and most 
distinguished citizens were brew- 
ers, and Jan Steen, the artist, is 
claimed to have made beer at No. 
81 Koorn Markt. In 1536, when 
Delft began to hope for Dutch 
commercial precedence, fire de- 
stroyed three-fourths of all the 
buildings, and rendered the ma- 
jority of families homeless. Itwas, 
apparently, a death blow; but Charles 
V released its citizens from much of 
their taxation, and the town prospered 
so greatly that in 1572 it was declared 
the cleanest and handsomest town in 
Holland. Among the stories of this 
conflagration is one which says that 
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in the midst of the excitement a poor 
woman ran to a convent and cried out, 
“Delft brant!” (Delft burns!) <A 
shaven-headed monk heard her, and 
poked his head out of the window, 
pattering his prayers; but believing 
Delft doomed for its sins, he only ex- 
claimed, “God be praised!” 

With the rebuilding of 
Delft, well-to-do and fash- 
ionable nobles and burgh- 
ers, including the Prince 
of Orange, removed to the 
town, and the fine arts, 
such as painting, the mak- 
ing of Delft ware and ex- 
quisite articles in gold and 
silver, began to be patron- 
ized. All authorities agree 
that Delft was celebrated 
for its trim thoroughfares 
and its neat dwellings, and 
for the honesty and frugal- 
ity of its people, who were 
cultured, polite and hospi- 
table, and given to works 
of religion and mercy ; and 
imagination carries us 


back easily to the prosper- 
ous days when corners of 
its large and stately houses 
gave retreat to the long- 
and his 
rib- 


haired gallant 


satin-gowned lady, 
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boned pantofles tripped over the 
well-waxed floors, tables groaned un- 
der platters of blue Delft and brim- 
mers of gold and silver, and the 
mariner, sitting by the flaming fire- 
dogs, quaffed his dry sack and told of 
adventures in the eastern seas. Then 
art and architecture found expression 


in Delft; the govern- 
ment was liberal and 
firm; and circumstances 
justified the old rhyme: 


Delft is statigh, 
Utrecht prelatigh! 


Delft is statelv. 
Utrecht prelately! 


It was about this time 
that an event occurred 
at Delftshaven which 
has linked the locality 
endearingly ever since to American 
hearts. In 1617 the Pilgrims in 
Leyden resolved to found a new 
colony, and preparations were made 
to sail for America. There were 
many difficulties in the way, and 
three years went by before the exiles 
were ready. In the mean time their 
agents in England had secured the 
Mayflower, and they had fitted out in 
Holland a smaller vessel called the 
Speedwell, which they anchored in 
Delftshaven. On July 21, 1620, the 
Pilgrims held their memorable day of 


fasting and prayer in Leyden, which 
was followed by a feast, of which a 
participant says, “We refreshed our- 
selves, after our tears, with singing of 
psalms, making joyful melody in our 
hearts as well as with the voice ;” and 
the next day the exiles were towed in 
Dutch canal-boats from Leyden to 
Delftshaven. The news 
of their proposed venture 
had spread abroad, and 
Dutchmen came _ from 
miles around to mingle 
their tears of sympathy 
and good wishes with the 
invocations and songs of 
the brave little band; 
prayer was Offered, and 


IN DELFT STREETS. 


the Pilgrims went on board the 
Speedwell. The bystanders, says 
Winslow, accompanied them to the 
ship, “but were not able to speak 
one to another for the abundance of 
sorrow to part.” Heads were uncov- 
ered; Robinson, with tremulous voice, 
commended the Pilgrims to the Ruler 
of the ocean; and the Speedwell has- 
tened away before a strong wind to 
join the Mayflower at Southampton. 
This stirring chapter in the world’s 
history, which binds Holland, Eng- 
land and America so indissolubly to- 
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ALONG THE CANAL. 


gether, recalls the work of Thomas 
Hooker, the English clergyman, who 
was three years an exile in Delft, and 
then crossed the stormy sea to Bbos- 
ton, later preaching with a voice of 
thunder on the banks of the Connecti- 
cut. Hooker’s influence for good is 
felt in New England to-day; and in 
the development of his life and the 
lives of the other Pilgrims, Delft en- 
larged its boundaries and touched the 
New World. 

Half a century after the revival of 
Delft, referred to, another disaster set 
back her progress. In 1654 the great 
magazine, containing 85,000 pounds 
of gunpowder, exploded, causing a 
terrible holocaust, and _ scattering 
about widespread destruction to prop- 
erty. How many were killed has 
never been known; the sound, it is 
said, was heard even at The Helder: 
more than two hundred houses were 
entirely demolished, and there was not 
a building in the town that was not 
damaged. 

Delft could boast of as great a rec- 
ord of usefulness to the world at large 
and to the country of which she is a 
part as any of her proud and flourish- 
ing sister cities. For patriotic ardor 


Delft has been second to 
no city in Holland. In 
1299 her citizens threw a 
royal emissary from a 
window because they be- 
lieved him to be plotting 
against their liberties; 
and in 1573, Delft sup- 
plied the most volunteers 
to relieve Haarlem,— 
seventy-six, with their 
commander, losing their 
lives. During the siege 
of Leyden, Delft paid for 
much of the expedition, 
and lost severely in flood- 
ing her rich meadow 
lands, over which she 
sent out the Ark of Delft 
and other ships to the 
famished sufferers. Only 
once Delft seems to have 
succumbed tyranny 
without heroic resistance; that was 
when Napoleon—who claimed Hol- 
land as an alluvium of French rivers! 
—reduced Amsterdam from 220,000 
to 190,000 souls, and destroyed five 
hundred buildings in Haarlem. Then 
many citizens of Delft, unable to pay 
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their taxes or keep 
their houses in re- 
pair, pulled them 
down to the 
ground. 

Nor has Delft 
been wanting in 
her contributions 
to the world’s in- 
tellectual progress. 
We _ see this, to 
mention one inter- 
esting matter, in 
the old town’s 
identification with 
printing. At least 
as early as 1477, 
nine years after 
Gutenberg’s death, 
the first Low Ger- 
man Bible, trans- 
lated the 
Vulgate, was fin- 
ished at Delft. and 
became a not un- 
important lever for 
the Reformation, 
being known as 
the “Delft Bible.” 


There are many | tens 
monuments of the 


historic past in 
Delft, for the town 
seems to have 
altered little in the 
course cen- 
turies; the 
most conspicuous 
of these are her 
churches, which have long been fa- 
mous. Elder of these is the Oude 
Kerk, or Old Church, a _ Gothic 
pile of heavy proportions, whose 
dial-faced leaning tower may be seen 
for miles away. The origin of 
the piece-made_ structure is un- 
known. The tower was built in 
1070, and in time a church of brick 
was added and dedicated to St. Bar- 
tholomew. For a century or two the 
parishioners trustingly paid their 
tribute to this patron; but the citi- 
zens, having on St. Hypolitus’s Day in 
1396 recovered the liberties they had 
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TOMB OF WILLIAM THE SILENT. 


lost in the fierce struggles between the 
Hook and the Codfish parties, traded 
the- holy St. Bartholomew for St. 
Hypolitus, and the latter became the 
patron saint of both church and town. 
As Bleyswyck, an old-time historian 
of Delft, remarks, the church is “a 
great Colossus,” and reminds us sadly 
of the limitations of Gothic expression 
in brick. It is only when taken as a 
whole that the architecture is credit- 
able, although a certain charm is 
given by the finely proportioned 
tower. 

Once within the Oude Kerk, disap- 
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pointment and vexation of spirit as- 
sail the lover of art who has enjoyed 
the splendor of developed Gothic. 
Ceiled over with rough, unsightly 
boards, rude reminders of the six- 
teenth century, daubed and spattered 
with hideous -whitewash, the interior 
of the great edifice is bare and cheer- 
less. Not a trace remains of the dec- 
oration made in the days of clean 
stone or tinted stucco, when the Oude 
Kerk was in charge of the Romanists. 
That state of warmth and cheer passed 
away with the righteous but misdi- 
rected outburst of Protestant wrath. 
The septic abuses of the Roman 
Church brought its own destruction 
throughout the downtrodden Nether- 
lands; and while the insurgent popu- 
lace elsewhere in Holland was hurling 
from their pedestals gilded shrines 


TOMB OF ADMIRAL VAN TROMP. 
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and painted altars, the recusant citi- 
zens of Delft, threatened by the 
bloody Inquisition, were violently re- 
moving from the Oude Kerk every 
vestige of inspiriting art adornment. 
Since 1566 the church’s interior has 
never beamed kindly on the stranger; 
and yet it is in the highest degree in- 
teresting. Its furnishings are novel, 
and within its homely walls the pious 
Dutchman worships his God with a 
sincerity scarcely equalled the world 
over. 

Especially interesting are the tombs 
in the Oude Kerk. Most of them are 
elaborate in design, and, like nearly 
all memorials of that period to heroes 
and distinguished persons, they are 
burdened with bombastic phraseology 
in lachrymose Latin. There is the 
tomb of Maarten’  MHarpertzoon 

Tromp, the famous lieutenant ad- 
miral of Holland, which has the ex- 
quisite sculpture by De Keyser, 
representing Tromp’s last battle off 
the coast of ‘Holland, July 31, 1653. 
The effigy of the hero is of white 
marble, with the head resting on 
draped cannon and the _ body 
stretched upon the rudder of a ship; 
and among the Latin sentences 
which tell us that Tromp was “the 
glory of the Dutch people, the 
thunderbolt of war,” “who never lay 
down in his life and who showed 
that a commander should die stand- 
ing,” there is the following inscrip- 
tion: 


PHG@BE CINERES JACTAT, SED 
CURRUS HONORES, INGREDITUR 
QUOTIES EGREDITURQUE MARI, 


which may be translated, “The 
town of Phcebus* boasts of his 
ashes, but his car spreads his praise, 
as often as it enters and leaves the 
sea.” 

A few paces from Tromp’s tomb 
is the monument to Elisabeth van 
Marnix, the daughter of the poet- 


*A Latin pun. Delphi, celebrated for the oracle of 
Pheebus (Apollo), was called the town of Phoebus, and 
in the Middle Ages Delft was known in Latin as Delphi 
Batavorum. For a revision of my translation of the 
Latin texts I am indebted to my friend, Dr. Nelson 
G. McCrea, of Columbia University, New York. 
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patriot and friend of the 
Prince of Orange, ‘“‘a most 
generous lady, the _ best 
and purest of wives, the 
most loving and dearest 
of mothers; and near by 
is the memorial to Piet 
Hein, whose name is said 
to have silenced children 
crying in their cradles! 
The form of the plucky 
seaman lies at full length 
on a well-finished mattress, 
the whole carved from one 
piece of white marble; and 
above, in brilliant letters 
of gold, on a slab of black 
marble, is a Latin and 
Greek inscription which 
has a special interest per- 
haps for Americans since 
their recent “misunder- 
standing” with Spain. 
Translated, the legend 
runs thus: 


THE 


In honor of God Almighty and for an 
eternal memorial. Mourn, United Nether- 
lands, for the loss of the deceased, whose 
glorious services to the republic will not 
allow him to be mortal. Here lie the re- 
mains of Admiral Piet Hein, a name fatal 
to the Brazils, the Mexican Sea, the Portu- 
guese and the Flemings, whose _ valor 


THE GREAT OVEN. 


POTTERY—THE RECEPTION ROOM. 


brought him death, whose death gained 
for him life. Born at Delftshaven in the 
North, he spread the fame of his native 
country in both parts of the world by 
bringing home rich booty from the harbor 
of Matanzas in the West. Raised above 
his humble origin by his nobleness of mind 
and the fame of his exploits, he showed 
that heroes are not 
always born, but 
also made by bold 
adventures. By 
God’s help he sur- 
mounted  insur- 
mountable trials on 
land and on sea, and 
India, Spain and 
Flanders, once wit- 
nesses of his captiv- 
ity, were soon wit- 
nesses of his liberty 
and his victories. 
Intrepid without 
temerity, magnani- 
mous without arro- 
gance, tenacious of 
moral _ discipline 
even to the point of 
severity, he proved 
himself as well fitted 
to command as he 
had previously 
shown himself 
prompt to obey. In 
the year 1624, when 
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he was vice-admiral, he conquered St. 


Salvador in the Brazils, taking it from 
the Portuguese, and was among the first 
who ascended the walls. In the year 1627, 
being then in command of the fleet, he 
captured twenty-six ships of the enemy 
under the walls of the same town, in a 
brilliant engagement. These he plundered 
and burnt, while three others, which with 
almost incredible daring he had attacked 
near the island of Marea, he carried off as 
prizes before the very eyes of the enemy. 


DESIGNERS AT WORK. 


In the year 1628 he met off the coast of 
Cuba a fleet* of twenty ships laden with 
gold, silver and the richest wares. This 
fortunate encounter resulted in a yet more 
fortunate victory, and like a modern 
Argonaut, he achieved the unique distinc- 
tion of bringing home from the new Col- 
chis of the New World, not for Greece but 

for the United Netherlands. the Golden 
' Fleece of the King of the Spains, object 
of dread to the princes of Europe. Thus 
did he procure for the West India Com- 
pany immense riches, for the Spaniard 

* The Spanish “ silver fleet.” 


poverty, for his country strength, and for 
himself immortal glory. At last, after 
gaining at home the rank of commander- 
in-chief, earned in foreign seas, in a naval 
battle against the Flemings, when _ al- 
ready victorious. over the ships of the 
enemy after a bloody fight, he was struck 
by a bullet, and so ended his life without 
fear in the most glorious manner. The 
Board of Admiralty, in accordance with 
the decree of the high and mighty states, 
has erected this memorial of his fame and 
valor. He lived fifty-one years, 
six months and twenty-three 
days. It is not shameful to die, 
but to die shamefully! 


One more monument 
should be mentioned— 
that to Leeuwenhoek, the 
famous naturalist, who in- 
vented the microscope. 
Under a wreathed skull is 
a bust profile of the scien- 
tist, in white marble, with 
a somewhat excruciating 
countenance, as if the illus- 
trious wuitvinder had 
squinted too long and too 
hard through his lens- 
loaded tube. But Leeuwen- 
hoek did great things for 
himself and for Delft; and 
following the appreciative 
Latin epitaph is one in 
Middle Dutch, including 
the verse: 


Tot Den Leeser 
Heeft Elk O Wandelaer Alom 
Ont Zagh Voor Hoogen Ou- 
derdom 
En Wonder Bare Gaven 
Soo Set Eerbiedigh Hier Uw 
Stap 
Hier Legt De gryse Weeten- 
schap 
In Lesuwenboek Begraven; 


which may be translated, rather re- 
gardless of the metre, as follows: 


To the Reader: 
Since each one, Pilgrim, everywhere 
Respect for old age has, with care 
On wondrous gifts doth look, 
So here your step respectful stay: 
Here lies the Sage of Science gray 
Entombed in Leeuwenhoek. 


I have said that the tower of the 
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Oude Kerk was built cen- 
turies before the main part 
of the church; and this is 
seen in its leaning over 
the canal. Though the ac- 
cident is probably due to 
the sinking of the ground 
beneath, the cause of the 
leaning was unknown even 
in the sixteenth century, 
and architects of that time 
were convinced that it had 
been built so purposely, to 
make it curious—like the 
tower of Pisa! Historically 
there is much of interest 
associated with this huge 
old tower. Perhaps the 
most important single 
event was the imprison- 
ment here and the torture 
for several days of Bal- 
thazar Gerard, the assassin 
of the Prince of Orange. 
When Gerard was cap- 
tured he was taken to a 
little cell still preserved far 
up in the tower, but not 
shown to the public; and 
from there, three days after 


the murder, he was led out to the mar- 
ket place, in front of the City Hall, 
which looks to-day much as it did in 
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GLAZING. 


THE MOULDERS. 
those troublous times, and there exe- 
sentence scarcely 
been equalled for severity in the an- 


nals of history; 
its details are too 
horrible to de- 
scribe. Yet until 
consciousness de- 
serted him, the 
religious maniac 
braved the ordeal 
with ribaldry and 
laughter. 

Just across the 
street from the 


Oude Kerk, on 


the Oude Delft. 
or Old Canal, is 
the Prinsenhof, 
the home of the 
Prince of Or- 
ange, which had 
been given him 
in 1583, as an ex- 
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DECORATORS AT WORK. 


pression of confidence, by the States 
General. Although Orange removed 
to Delft in that year, it was not his first 
identification with the old town. The 
siege of Leyden presented a crisis for 
the patriots, which the prince met by 
cutting the dikes between Rotterdam 
and Delft; and he himself stood out in 
the rain and fog until stricken down 
by a dangerous fever. He recovered, 
‘however, and proposed to the States 
the adoption of a sovereign protector ; 
but curiously enough, Delft doubted 
the wisdom of the venture, and 
Orange, becoming discouraged, is 
said to have planned to emigrate to 
America and found a new republic 
there,—as the Pilgrims did half a cen- 
tury later. The Union of Delft, how- 
ever, was signed April 25, 1576, be- 
coming the foundation instrument of 


the United Nether- 
lands; and Wil- 
liam the _ Silent 
came to Delft to 
live and—d‘e. 
Every one knows 
the story of his 
tragic end—how 
the king of Spain 
put a price on his 
head, and a fanatic, 
lured by the king’s 
gold and the 
priest’s promises 
of pardon and re- 
ward, came _ to 
Delft, ingratiated 
himself with the 
prince, and_ shot 
him as. he ‘was 
coming out of his 
dining hall. Fora 
long the 
Prinsenhof was 
strangely neglect- 
ed, being used 
only as a barrack 
for soldiers ; but in 
1883 a movement 
of thirty years for 
the rescue of the 
building was 
crowned with suc- 
cess, and the government set the 
building aside as a permanent mu- 
seum. Now the place is as spick 
and span as a Dutch _ kitchen, 
and a little tablet on the wall says: 
“Here under are the marks of the bul- 
lets with which Prince William of 
Orange was fatally shot on July 10, 
1584.” 

Not far from the Prinsenhof, and 
beyond the Fishmarket,—which looks 
to-day as it is pictured in engravings of 
1567,—is the great, brick paved Mar- 
ket Place, generally kept scrubbed 
and clean, but once a year taken pos- 
session of by the merry-go-rounds, 
the pancake restaurants, the venders 
of American popcorn, the hurdy- 
gurdies and the fat women of the wan- 
dering kermis. 

In the centre of the square is a mod- 
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ern statue to Grotius, reminding us 
that the theologian, jurist and philoso- 
pher was born here. In its long and 
eventful history, Delft has been asso- 
ciated with many illustrious lives, but 
none, perhaps, should it honor more 
than that of Hugo de Groot. At nine 
years of age he wrote verses in Latin, 
and at eleven he indited odes in an- 
cient Greek. In the same year he en- 
tered the University of Leyden, at 
fifteen he accompanied Olden Barne- 
veld to Paris, and at sixteen he was a 


philosopher’s plucky little wife man- 
aged to stuff him into a chest sup- 
posed to be filled with old theological 
texts, and he escaped from the fortress 
and made his way to Paris. When he 
died he was buried in the Nieuwe 
Kerk, in Delft, almost besides Prince 
Maurice, his persecutor. Hugo de 
Groot was not only great—he was 
great and good; his nature was lofty 
and noble, his learning more than 
bookish, and his sympathies for hu- 
manity flowed to every clime. No 


A DECORATING ROOM, 


Doctor of Laws, practising before the 
Supreme Court of Holland. Hitherto 
the star of Grotius had been contin- 
ually rising; but theology came upon 
the scene to change his fortune. He 
became a victim of the controversy 
between the Arminians and the Synod 
of Dort; and when Barneveld was put 
to death, Grotius was sentenced to 
imprisonment for life in Loevestein 
Castle. Prince Maurice, the son of 
William the Silent, was largely instru- 
mental in securing Grotitis’s convic- 
tion, and had him confined behind 
thirteen ponderous locks; but the 


better witness of this should be needed 
than his defence of the North Ameri- 
can Indian, whom he describes as a 
descendant of the Northmen, the dis- 
coverers of America. 

The sky-scraping Nieuwe Kerk, or 
New Church, built in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and several 
times partly destroyed by fire, may be 
regarded as the finest church in Delft, 
though architecturally as much of a 
monstrosity perhaps as the Oude 
Kerk, its predecessor. Two features, 
however, have long made it famous 
and are likely to continue to draw the 
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traveller to its portals. Its steeple 
contains a chime made in 1663 by Jan 
Cal, the supposed inventor of auto- 
matic brass chimes; and to-day, as 
through hundreds of years of sadness 
and joy, this exquisite chime, second 
only to those of Bruges in the Nether- 
lands, plays automatically each quar- 
ter of an hour, and is played upon by 
order of the town fathers during 
the busy hours of market days, 
when the square below is black with 
people and wares. 

A greater attraction in the 
church is the tomb of William the 
Silent and the royal family of Hol- 
land. When the Prince of Orange 
was assassinated an imposing state 
funeral was held, and he was in- 
terred in the Nieuwe Kerk, of 
which he was a member. The 
States General soon after commis- 
sioned De Keyser to design a na- 
tional monument; and this, the 
most elaborate sculpturing in Hol- 
land, was finished in 1619. Renais- 
sance in style, it is too magnificent 
and pretentious for the plain 
church. It includes the figure of 
the beloved prince, carved of white 


Italian marble, lying at full length 
on a royal robe. At the pa- 
triot’s feet is his dog,—almost as 
famous a companion as the dog of 
Scott,—which saved his master from 
assassination at Hermigny, and which 
after William the Silent’s death re- 
fused to take any food. There are 
surrounding figures representing Jus- 
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the head of the recumbent marble fig- 
ure is another effigy of the prince, in 
metal, full length and bareheaded, in 
full armor, in a sitting posture; and 
at the foot of the recumbent figure 
is the chief object of artistic excel- 
lence in the whole monument. This 
is the metal statue of Fame, with 
outstretched wings and _ trumpets, 
which rests on the toes of the 
left foot; and which, because of 
its singular posture . 
and great weight— 
about two and a 
half tons—has re- 
peatedly fallen 
down, causing great 
expense to the state. 
Above these figures 
is a short but eulo- 
gistic Latin  epi- 
taph. After the 
burial of the Prince 
of Orange in the 
Nieuwe Kerk, the 
church became the 
last resting place 
‘for nearly all the 
subsequent mem- 
bers of the royal 
family of Holland. 
Queen Sophia, the 
patron of Motley, 
was buried there in ¢ 
1877, and her hus- 
band, King Wil- 
liam III, the father 
of the present 
young queen, in 
1890. Queen Wil- 
helmina, however, 
did not visit the 
royal tomb until 
October, 1808, after 
she was enthroned. 
One other monument of the great- 
ness of Delft remains to be described 
—the plain, two-story old building by 
the side of the Oost Einde Canal, 
which, though altogether unpreten- 
tious, is famed throughout the civil- 
ized world. This is the Pottery of the 
Porcelain Bottle, the only manufac- 


tory to-day for the making of genuine 
Delft ware, whose half faded sign, 
“In de Porceleyne Fles—1672,” idly 
swinging in the breeze and recalling 
the most brilliant of all chapters in the 
annals of Delft, may have linked 
Longfellow to the living past when h> 
wrote: 


“What land is this? Yon pretty town 
Is Delft, with all its wares displayed; 
The pride, the market place, the crown 
And centre of the pot- 
ter’s trade. 

See! every house and 
room is bright 
With glimmers of re- 

flected light 
From plates that on 
the dresser shine; 
Flagons to foam with 
Flemish beer, 
Or sparkle with the 
Rhenish wine, 
And pilgrim flasks with 
fleurs-de-lis 

And ships upon a 
rolling sea, 

And tankards pewter- 
topped, and queer 

With comic mask and 
musketeer! 

Each hospitable chim- 
ney smiles 

A welcome from its 
painted tiles; 

The parlor walls, the 
chamber floors, 

The stairways and the 
corridors, 

The borders of the 
garden walks, 
Are beautiful with 
fadeless flowers, 
That never droop in 

winds or showers, 
And never wither on 
their stalks.” 


Exactly when the 
art of making 
faience was intro- 
ducedinto Delft can- 
not be stated. By many it is supposed 
to have been established here as early 
as the advent of the Prince of Orange; 
and not a few careless writers on 
ceramics have declared that it found 
its way into Delft in the first quarter 
of the fourteenth century! I think 
that I shall be able to show, however, 
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in my forthcoming book on the sub- 
ject, that from official documents it is 
impossible to believe that the trade 
was carried on there earlier than 1596, 
and unlikely that any potters had set 
up their trade in Delft earlier than 
1600. I think I shall show also that 
Delft ware most closely resembles the 
majolica known to have been made 
in various Italian towns for the 
preceding two centuries, and that 
it is highly probable that the pro- 
cess was transferred from Italy to 
Delft, and not from Japan to Hol- 
land. This occurred, too, at a time 
when the Dutch were laying the 
foundations of their trade with the 
Orient, and when Japanese porce- 
lains were becoming known to 
them; and the clever Dutchmen, 
discovering in Italy the means of 
making a ware like that of the 
Mongolians, began copying the 
models and designs of their [ast- 
ern customers. In this way the 
Dutchmen, with their East India 
Company, were among the first to 
introduce Japanese and Chinese 
art to the civilized world. 

From almost the beginning of 
its manufacture Delft ware was 
popular; and by the middle of the 
seventeenth century the demand 
for it was enormous. Then six- 


teen or eighteen potteries had been 
established; the masters, Pynacker, 
Fictoor, Van Eenhorn and others, 
made Delft on a large scale; 
and it was reaching its highest 
degree of perfection. William III of 
Orange, king of England, strove to 
obtain the latest and most elaborate 
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specimens of the potter’s skill, and 
through the example of his love for it 
Delft ware became one of the objects 
of art most treasured at the leading 
courts of Europe.- New factories 
arose, until in all about thirty were 
established within the walls of Delft. 
All competitors in other towns were 
quickly suppressed by the local 
guilds ; and for over two hundred and 
fifty years the making of hand-painted 
earthen ware became the one special 
industry of the town. 

But though the potters’ guild of 
Delft invoked the mighty arm of the 
law to the destruction of all who set 
up their kilns in Holland, they were 
powerless at last to stem the tides of 
trade reaction. During the reign of 
King William in England a number 
of Delft potters crossed the channel to 
Staffordshire and founded competing 
potteries there. The very successes 
of the Delft potters, too, became their 
ruin; the market was glutted with 
their products, and there ceased to be 
the same demand for it as formerly. 
A commercial period and artistic de- 
cay ensued; and English ware, made 
of better clay and more cheaply, 
gradually supplanted the Dutch ware, 
even in Holland. As early as 1760 
the struggle for existence was keenly 
felt among the Delft potteries ; and of 
the thirty which existed in the begin- 
ning of the century but eight were 
working in 1808, and most of these 
soon after stopped. 

One pottery alone continued un- 
broken its traditions of centuries—the 
Pottery of the Porcelain Bottle. This 
began to make white and printed ware 
after the English style, at the same 
time turning out a small quantity of 
blue painted ware after the Dutch 
fashion ; and so it struggled on till the 
year 1876. Then, one day—eventful 
indeed in its history—it was visited bv 
a man whose mission was to wake it 
from its slumbers, to open its long 
barricaded doors and windows, and to 
bring back something of its old time 
bustling activity. That man was 
Joost Thooft, a Dutch civil engineer 


of highly cultivated and artistic tastes, 
who made the discovery that there 
was still in the employ of the pottery 
an old man named Tulk, who had en- 
tered the manufactory as a boy, and 
who alone of all those who worked at 
the potter’s bench had brought with 
him from the silent past the knowl- 
edge of the technique of faience.paint- 
ing, some understanding of that art 
which had been generally considered 
lost. Mijnheer Thooft set to work at 
once to restore the Delft ware art on 
the lines laid down by the old masters ; 
and having purchased the pottery, and 
being encouraged by the king of Hol- 
land, he so far and so rapidly suc- 
ceeded that he obtained a mention hon- 
orable at the Paris Exposition of 1878. 
In a few vears he had raised one-third 
of the output of his pottery to such an 
art standard that Delft ware was sold 
again in all the chief studios of the 
world. But, alas! just as he began to 
see his hopes realized, he died,—a 
patron of the arts in the noblest sense 
of the word. 

In 1889 Delft ware was honored 
with a gold medal at the Paris Expo- 
sition ; and at the Chicago Exhibition 
the highest award was given to the 
faience of Delft. Since then Delft 
ware has attained to its fullest devel- 
opment, and the famous old pottery 
has recently begun to turn out a radi- 
cally different product, Jacoba ware, 
a new form of art, highly decorative 
in its character, and of unlimited pos- 
sibilities. Americans, partly because 
of their traditional associations with 
Holland, and partly because of their 
interest in the country as it is to-day, 
have long been among the best pa- 
trons of Delft ware, and some of the 
choicest specimens of the art have 
found their way directly from the pot- 
tery to American homes. The vast 
quantities of German and Dutch imi- 
tation wares have for a couple of 
years turned the tide of its popularity 
with the masses in America; but 
among patrons of high art, genuine 
Delft ware has always held its own. 
The well-to-do English particularly 
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have been fond of building special 
houses or parts of mansions in which 
mantels, panels or whole walls and 
ceilings, designed to order in Delft, 
have become permanent fixtures ; and 
this example has been followed this 
last summer by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Gould of New York, who visited the 
Delft pottery repeatedly while cruis- 
ing along the coast of Holland, and 
gave extensive orders for elaborate 
original panels to decorate their yacht 
and homes. 

The first apartment one enters in 
visiting the pottery is the reception 
room which is still shown to the be- 
sieging Americans. Nearly all the 
cabinets of this room are filled witi 
the large collection of old Delft pre- 
sented to Messrs. Joost Thooft and 
Labouchere by King William III in 
1887, as a token of his interest in their 
endeavors to revive the national art. 
Adjoining this reception room is the 
show room of the pottery, a well 
equipped museum on a small scale. 
This is a pleasing introduction to 
the technical study. Quaintly shaped 
plaques, ‘exquisitely outlined vases 
and pitchers, delicately painted tiles 
and oddly formed clocks, all the crea- 
tions of the gifted Le Comte—per- 
haps the greatest authority on Dutch 
decorative art—stand or hang about 
in endless profusion; and at a glance 
one sees that now, as in days gone, 
genuine Delft ware is remarkable for 
the immense variety of its recherché 
patterns. These, however, are quite 
different in their character from 
the designs which captivated the 
world two centuries ago. Then 
in Delft ware there was no kind of 
decoration, either upon Oriental an: 
European porcelain or any other class 
of ware, that was not copied or devel- 
oped ; but to-day, in the Pottery of the 
Porcelain Bottle, not an article is 
turned out that is not as original in 
all its treatment as the conditions of 
the subject will permit. Chinese and 
Japanese models no longer have 
sway; old Delft is imitated, but nor 
servilely copied: useful and orna- 


mental objects are introduced regard- 
less of any tradition save that they are 
purely Dutch; and Dutch pictorial 
art, old and modern, finds here a 
worthy representation. Nearly all the 
ornamental and useful articles which 
I saw, such as vases, pitchers, clocks, 
jardiniéres and butter dishes, were 
decorated in part with some familiar 
landscape of Holland; while the 
plaques and tiles generally—some of 
very large and prepossessing propor- 
tions—carried very faithful copies of 
Dutch masterpieces of the various 
schools, Rembrandt, Wouwerman, 
Hals, Ruijsdael and Ver Meer appear- 
ing side by side with Israels, Mesdag, 
Artz, Blommers and Springer. As 
I stood admiring these _ treasures, 
painted for the most part in dark, rich 
blue, but often produced in sympathetic 
brownsand harmonizing polychromes, 
all asserting themselves proudly in 
comparison with their indescribable 
rivals, the new Jacoba ware, I turned 
over one of the tiles to observe the 
pottery's trade-mark. This is too little 
known in America, and to my per- 
sonal knowledge many Americans 
each year buy more or less expensive 
articles of imitation ware because they 
are unable to tell the genuine Delft 
ware. The mark is a bottle, illustrat- 
ing the old time name of the famous 
works, and underneath this is a mono- 
gram of the letters J. T.—for Joost 
‘Lhooft—and the name Delft, in a cu- 
rious script, beginning with a D al- 
most like the small Greek letter d en- 
larged, the whole appearing as_ fol- 
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It seemed strange that this emblem 
should be found so seldom on the 
ware offered as Delft in America and 


England; but genuine Delft, as a 


work of real art, can never be made 
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with speed in quantities sufficient both 
to meet the demands of tourists in 
Holland and to find a proper represen- 
tation abroad. 

Although there are a thousand and 
one special devices used only in the 
Pottery of the Porcelain Bottle— 
where they make even their own 
paint brushes, partly from the bristles 
from pigs’ ears!—and guarded with 
the greatest care from the public, the 
processes generally are the same as 
seen in such famous potteries as those 
at Limoges and the Rookwood, and 
mention need be made of only two or 
three departments. After the clays 
have been thoroughly worked to- 
gether, to refine them and to e&clude 
all air, the composite clay is brought 
to be turned. I stopped for a moment 
by the side of a master turner, who 
seemed proud of his craft, though per- 
haps it showed no appreciable ad- 
vance in technique over that exer- 
cised by the potters of Egvpt before 
the Pyramids were built. He caught 
up a handful of soft clay, and threw 
it carelessly upon the centre of a disc, 
which he called his potter’s wheel. 
This disc was attached to the upper 
end of an axle, which was turned by 
the foot on a tread below. With a few 
sudden thrusts of his foot, he put the 
disc in rapid motion, causing the lump 
of clay to whirl dizzily around: and as 
it spun about, the potter laid his finger 
at the base and moved it carelesslv 
upwards along the side. Behold the 
changes! The flaccid clay seemed to 
have taken to itself a buttressed base 
and to have swollen a little with pride. 
The potter laid his thumb on the top, 
and passed his forefinger toward the 
centre; the clay vawned and assumed 
the form of a thick-walled cylinder. 
(Ince again the potter tapped the side 
gently, and stroked it with the palm 
of his hand. The walls rose higher 
and became thinner: and only the re- 
application of the thumb was required 
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to cause them to curl and overlap in 
graceful lines at the top. The miracle 
was wrought; the masterpiece was 
ready. What before was a meaning- 
less mass of earth and water became 
in a twinkling a thing of beauty. The 
Delft ware vase was finished! 

When the “biscuit” is properly 
dried, the artists, who are trained only 
in the pottery and from youth, paint 
directly upon it,—but not in blue. 
The pigment is really of a sepia tone, 
which changes in the baking. Once 
painted, the beautiful plaque is re- 
moved to the glazing room, where it 
is thrust into a milky bath, and, pres- 
to! the picture has disappeared alto- 
gether; nor is it seen again until the 
plaque is removed from the baking 
ovens. 

Although the building of the Pot- 
tery of the Porcelain Bottle is so old 
that needed extensions are impossi- 
ble, each artist has ample room and 
time for his work, and some of the stu- 
dios are equal to the best of those 
used by masters in similar fields else- 
where. The most interesting, per- 
haps, are those of A. Le Comte, who 
designs the new patterns for the pot- 
tery, and whose latest triumph is the 
curious Jacoba ware, named after the 
Dutch Joan of Arc, Jacoba van Bay- 
ern, who is reputeu to have made pot- 
terv near Delft, while in retirement in 
a convent. This Jacoba ware was in- 
troduced for the first time into Amer- 
ica last year. Another studio of great 
interest is that of Louis Senf, who 
painted Van der Helst’s Schutters- 
maaltijd on four hundred tiles as a 
gift from the government of Holland 
to the German emperor, to commem- 
orate his visit to Holland in 18or. 
Senf’s monogram already has its art 
value: and Americans in particular 
have vied with the Dutch government 
in keeping him busv on special orders. 
Several of the illustrations for this 


article are from Senf. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY AND ENGLISH HISTORIANS. 
By Edward Mortimer Chapman. 


places are richer in 


interest to the his- 
torically intelligent 
American the 


gallery of the House 
of Commons. The 
floor upon which he looks down is the 
arena whereon some of the greatest 
questions that concern civil and reli- 
gious liberty have been debated and set- 
tled. His history, as well as that of 
England, has ‘been made there. Of 
course he does not forget the vicissi- 
tudes through which thechamberitself 
has passed; but despite the great fire 
of 1834 and the creative genius of Sir 
Charles Barry, the chair he sees be- 
fore him still seems to be that in which 
Onslow sat, and the benches of the 
Opposition those from which Burke 
declaimed. Little that has taken place 
here can ever seem entirely foreign to 
him; and in the events of the thirty 
vears from 1754 to 1784 he has a pe- 
culiar and almost a prescriptive inter- 
est. It was then that Pitt and his col- 
leagues freed the American colonies 
from the fear of French domination ; 
and it was then too that the stubborn- 
ness of Grenville, the irresponsible 
folly of Townshend, the utterly selfish 
prejudice of the Bedford henchmen 
and the fatuous good nature of Lord 
North made American independence 
not merely possible, but—English- 
men being what they were on both 
sides of the sea—practically inevi- 
table. 

A year or two ago the spectator in 
the gallery might have seen in any 
moderately full house three notable 
commentators upon the history of 
these years. Two of them were to be 
found upon the Opposition benches 
where the avowed friends of the col- 
onies so often sat. The third claimed 
a place on the ministerial side of the 
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House but below the gangway, as be- 
came one whose allegiance to the 
party in power was qualified and con- 
ditioned upon its good behavior. 

As an historian in the purely aca- 
demic sense it is to this third member 
of Parliament that we must accord 
first place among the three. The 
House holds no man to-day who is 
worthier to sit in the seat that Gibbon 
occupied a century and a quarter ago 
than Mr. W. E. H. Lecky. It is only 
as historians, however, that the two 
can be compared. No contrast could 
be greater than that between the 
chronicler of the “Decline and Fall” 
and the author of “England in the 
Eighteenth Century,” as respects the 
outward man. It is the contrast be- 
tween the Epicurean and the Stoic, 
between the England of Horace Wal- 
pole and the England of Herbert 
Spencer. The two seem somehow to 
be incommensurable with the incom- 
mensurability of the Indulgent Uncle 
and the Maiden Aunt. Eminent re-— 
spectability and a considerable con- 
sciousness of it is writ large on every 
feature of Mr. Lecky’s rugged face. 
As he sits in his place, softly stroking 
his silk hat while the debate drags its 
slow length along, the onlooker feels 
a comfortable assurance that the 
British Matron can never withhold her 
taxes as America was fain to do on the 
ground of lack of representation. 
There is something almost lugubrious 
in the regard which Mr. Lecky seems 
to cast on men and events. He in- 
stinctively reminds us of one of his 
own infrequent verses, which sums up 
life’s tragedy in the apostrophe: 


“How hard to die, how blessed to be dead!”’ 


It is not to be inferred, however, 
that Mr. Lecky is a confirmed pessi- 
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mist, or that generous sentiments 
and brave deeds fail to appeal to him. 
But his attitude toward. history and 
politics is of a sort to put him out of 
sympathy with the modern trend of 
things, especially as that is illustrated 
by the growth of democracy during 
the last century. He has told us that 
his object in writing “The History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century” 
was to “disengage from the great mass 
of facts those which relate to the per- 
manent forces of the nation, or which 
indicate some of the more enduring 
features of national life.’ Hence he 
has occupied himself with “the growth 
or decline of the monarchy, the aris- 
tocracy and the democracy, of the 
Church and of Dissent, of the agricul- 
tural, the manufacturing and the com- 
mercial interests ; the increasing power 
of Parliament and of the press; .. . 
the influences that have modified na- 
tional character; the relations of the 
mother country to its dependencies 
eee.” 

It is a task which he has accom- 
plished with conspicuous ability. He 
has brought to it an erudition that re- 
news the surprise which the world of 
scholars felt when, as a young man of 
seven and twenty, he published his 
“History of the Rise and Influence of 
the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe.” 
Any one who has investigated the 
wealth of his footnotes and followed 
some of them into the by-paths of 
curious literature, must bear glad wit- 
ness to the keenness of his historic 
sense. His manifest purpose to be fair 
is worthy of all praise. Between the 
lines of his work we can seem to read 
something of his desire to cultivate an 
attitude of detachment and to regard 
his material as objectively as Maupas- 
sant or Henry James regards the ma- 
terial of fiction. It would probably be 
unjust to say that he has formed him- 
self upon German models; but his kin- 
ship with the academic German is 
manifest enough, and it was a part of 
the eternal fitness of things that Dr. 
Jolowicz should translate all his prin- 
cipal works and that the “History of 
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Kuropean Morals” should become a 
text-book in German universities. 

By conviction Mr. Lecky appears 
to be a Liberal driven by a reasonably 
strenuous conscience to devise liberal 
things; but it is scarcely less evident 
that by inclination he is conservative, 
not to say reactionary. When incli- 
nation and conviction clash in the ex- 
perience of a man of his type, convic- 
tion generally has to have its way. 
But as the natural conservatism of 
age superadds its influence to the 
voice of inclination, conviction is tem- 
pered and accommodated to what ap- 
pear to be new conditions. It would 
be very unfair to say that such ac- 
commodation has taken place in the 
case of Mr. Lecky as an historian, 
whatever we may be forced to think 
of his career as a politician. But no 
one can read the chapters of “Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century” 
which deal with American affairs with- 
out a sense of Mr. Lecky’s satisfac- 
tion that his obligation to be just 
carries with it no corresponding ob- 
ligation to be generous. ‘He will do 
the colonists justice—rigid, exact, un- 
impassioned justice; but it is a pity 
that it has to be done. Let it be ad- 
mitted that it is by far the most en- 
lightened and intelligent justice ever 
done by an English historian of Mr. 
Lecky’s general temper. The reader 
need look no further than between the 
covers of Massey's bulky volumes to 
discover that. But none the less, 
when this justice involves America’s 
acquittal it is done with a grim de- 
termination that contrasts somewhat 
painfully with the complaisant fashion 
in which condemnation is dealt out. 
No doubt this is for the good of our 
souls, and we do not murmur. Indeed 
in view of the miserable exaggeration 
that has until lately characterized most 
American text-books dealing with the 
Revolutionary period, and from which 
even Bancroft’s pages are by tio 
means free, we need not wonder at it. 
Until American writers can exchange 
the Bancroft for the Hildreth manner, 
we can scarce expect Englishmen to 
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be sympathetic, and should be duly 
thankful when they make conscien- 
tious effort to be just. Had statesmen 
as eminent as Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, or econ- 
omists as generally clear-sighted as 
Walter Bagehot, seen fit to take a 
tithe of Mr. Lecky’s pains to under- 
stand American affairs, the history of 
Anglo-American relations during the 
past generation might well be far 
pleasanter reading than it is. 

He would be a very captious Amer- 
ican, therefore, who would quarrel 
with Mr. Lecky merely for his refer- 
ences to “the contagion of New Eng- 
land republicanism” and his gratitude 
that it was not permitted to infect 
Canada; or for his attempt on rather 
flimsy evidence to show that the New 
England missionaries to the Indians 
were active in stirring up the savages 
to attack the British; or even for the 
emphasis which he lays upon what he 
deems to have been a lack of heroism 
among the Americans and the self- 
seeking which made it difficult for 
Washington to keep a really effective 
body of men under arms before Bos- 
ton during the autumn and winter of 
1775-76. He honestly tries to be gen- 
erous in his appreciation of the fair- 
ness and humanity which marked the 
trial of Preston and his men after the 
‘Boston Massacre’; but he fails, in so 
far as he wonders at the magnanimity 
of Adams in consenting to serve as 
counsel for the defence, and seems 
quite unable to understand how it 
came about that, after such an act on 
his part, he should ever have been in- 
trusted with public office again. At 
the same time he brings forward irre- 
proachable testimony to show that the 
acquittal of Preston and his soldiers 
was generally approved by the people. 
The day in which Mr. Lecky wrote, 
though but day before yesterday as it 
were, was still too early for even the 
most intelligent and best informed of 
Englishmen to observe the distinction 
between the noisy and irresponsible 
politicians, with their rabble of hench- 
men, and the mass of sober and con- 
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servative citizens, men who made up 
their minds slowly and who spoke 
only after mature deliberation, but 
whom the world was bound to heed. 
The former might make their tea in 
soston Harbor and mob the officers 
of the Crown; but it was the latter at 
whose bidding the revolt became a 
revolution and the scattered colonies 
with their divergent interests a nation. 


Until the resignation of the latter,in 
1897, the second and third of this trio 
of British legislators who have dealt 
with American institutions and their 
history might have been found seated 
side by side on the front Opposition 
bench. No Englishman has perhaps 
ever deserved better of America than 
Mr. James Bryce; and none has ever 
accorded to an episode in American 
history a more brilliant or sympathetic 
treatment than Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan, in his recently published 
“American Revolution.” Although 
admirably fitted in respect of training 
and temper to deal with American 
history, Mr. Bryce has chosen to oc- 
cupy himself with a description and 
exposition of American institutions. 
Thus, instead of undertaking to 
chronicle the events of the fateful 
years to which Mr. Lecky and Sir 
George Trevelyan have devoted them- 
selves, he has supplied the most lu- 
minous of commentaries upon them in 
his treatise upon the government and 
people which they made possible. 

When Mr. Bryce published his 
“Holy Roman Empire,” more than 
five and thirty years ago, he found a 
considerable public perfectly familiar 
with his title, but almost totally ig- 
norant of the title’s meaning. The 
Holy Roman Empire was a great 
name to the world at large, and little 
more. Mr. Bryce defined its character 
as an institution, sketched the vicissi- 
tudes of its history, and indicated its 
significance to the progress of civili- 
zation, all within the compass of a 
very moderate volume. Admirable as 
the book was in respect of style, and 
competent as its author’s learning 
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proved, its chief charm to many of its 
readers lay in its perfect intelligibility. 
These characteristics of “The Holy 
Roman Empire” distinguish in even 
higher degree “The American Com- 
monwealth.” Mr. Bryce has himself 
noted what he calls the “inaptness” of 
the questions which Englishmen who 
are higily intelligent and well in- 
formed in respect of a multitude of 
other matters are prone to ask of a 
fellow-countryman who has travelled 
in America. The American in Eng- 
land is almost bewildered by this ex- 
perience. He finds himself wonder- 
ing whether there can be any other 
subject upon which Englishmen are at 
once so widely and profoundly igno- 
rant as upon the character of Amer- 
ican life, the quality of American 
ideals, and the practical working of 
American institutions. This misin- 
formation is often so grotesque as to 
defy correction. Many an American 
has struggled to keep a sober coun- 
tenance in face of the dreadful jargon 
so often addressed to him by English 
acquaintances with the qualification, 
“as you say in America.” It must be 
admitted that a considerable class may 
be found in America who regard every 
claimant to English birth and breed- 
ing as an impostor unless he misplaces 
his aspirates; but they are not the 
class whom the English traveller is 
likely to encounter, nor do they in any 
way correspond in general intelligence 
or experience of the world to the Eng- 
lishmen of whom I speak. Indeed in 
out of the way corners of Devon I 
have overheard scraps of conversation 
upon American matters among the 
occupants of the back seats upon a 
coaci-top, couched too in good Devon 
vernacular, that seemed to be quite 
as intelligent as the corresponding talk 
in first-class railway carriages, the best 
hotels, or even in private drawing 
rooms. Americans used ask 
whether it were possible that this in- 
cubus of misapprehension could ever 
be lifted from the intercourse of the 
two peoples. The men of faith among 
them agreed that 


"Twas a credible feat 
With the right man and way.” 


The man and the way met when 
“The American Commonwealth” was 
projected and written. Its author has 
reminded us of Aristotle’s remark that 
the first step in investigation is to ask 
the right questions. The truth of that 
dictum never received more cogent 
illustration than in Mr. Bryce’s own 
case. His ability to ask intelligent 
and discriminating questions is likely 
to become proverbial in America. No 
man who has ever visited her shores 
has seemed to be more highly gifted 
in the art of seeing things as they are, 
or has manifested a truer sense of per- 
spective. In his search for the essen- 
tial Mr. Bryce rarely permits himself 
to be baffled by the accidental. Hence 
it is possible for him to be at once ju- 
dicial and sympathetic in his temper. 
Americans had grown so accustomed 
to a very different kind of treatment 
of themselves and their country from 
their English cousins that it was with 
a shock of surprise that they greeted 
Mr. Bryce’s advent as a critic of 
American institutions and affairs. 
Here was a man at last who refused to 
trust to first impressions. He had that 
capacity for taking infinite pains that 
is close akin to genius. Instead of a 
hurried visit to our principal towns 
and a glimpse at our rural districts 
from the window of a railway car, Mr. 
Bryce set about what may be called 
the deliberate experience of America. 
His first visit antedated by nearly a 
score of years the publication of his 
conclusions. Subsequent travels car- 
ried him into all the states and terri- 
tories. He saw the people at home, 
not merely in the larger centres of 
population and industry, but in out of 
the way communities, in country vil- 
lages and lonely farmsteads. No 
American can be indifferent to the 
sense of verisimilitude that comes with 
the reading of those chapters in the 
second volume which deal with the 
life of the people. Nor is this the re- 
sult of a judicious array of scattered 
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experiences for the sake of effect. Mr. 
Bryce’s conclusions are too sane and 
just to make such suspicion possible. 
The woman who chanced to enter the 
news shop of a little Oregon village 
in search of the latest fashion plates, 
while he was waiting there, does not 
fail to impress him with the signifi- 
cance of her errand. And the “college 
professor” denounced by the politician 
as unpractical, visionary, pharisaical, 
“kid-gloved” and “un-American” 
is just as discriminately and un- 
erringly interpreted. The former sug- 
gests the caution that every observer 
of men and things in America must 
practise, when tempted to measure 
the social status and influence of those 
whom he meets by their general ap- 
pearance and manner of dress; and 
the bitterness of the politician’s de- 
nunciation appears to him in its true 
light as “affected scorn trying to dis- 
guise real fear.” 

No previous commentator upon 
American life and affairs has ap- 
proached Mr. Bryce in his competent 
acquaintance with those facts upon 
which generalization must be based, 
nor in the caution with which 
his inferences have «been drawn. 
It is this combination of qualities and 
acquirements that makes his authority 
unique ; and it is to be desired that the 
process of mingled addition and elim- 
ination whereby his final conclusions 
have been reached should be better 
known. 


“When I first visited America eighteen 
years ago,” he says, “I brought home a 
swarm of broad generalizations. Half of 
them were thrown overboard after a sec- 
ond visit, in 1881. Of the half that re- 
mained some were dropped into the Atlan- 
tic when I returned across it after a third 
visit, in 1883-84; and although the two later 
journeys gave birth to some new views, 
these views are fewer and more discreetly 
cautious than their departed sisters of 
1870.” —Am. Com., I, p. 4. 


How Captain Basil Hall and Mrs. 
Trollope would have scoffed at such 
scrupulosity! But Mr. Bryce might 
have toiled never so carefully after the 


facts, he might have generalized upon 
his fund of honest knowledge with the 
most heroic determination to be fair, 
and still have missed the position of 
genuine authority upon. things Amer- 
ican which he now holds, had it not 
been for the quickness of sympathy 
which has led him to. understand 
America as no other Englishman of 
his generation has seemed able to do. 
He has developed a genius for what | 
may venture to call the application of 
the personal equation to his conclu- 
sions. In avery extraordinary degree 
he succeeds in attaining the stand- 
point of those concerning whom he 
writes. Nowhere is this more happily 
evident than when he deals with those 
“texts whereon friendly critics burst 
to preach,” the exuberance of Amer- 
ican energy, the almost brutal frank- 
ness with which opinion is uttered, 
and the grotesque, not to say bizarre, 
fashion in which popular enthusiasm 
sometimes finds expression. Nothing, 
for instance, could be conceived in 
better style and temper than his chap- 
ter upon a Presidential Nominating 
Convention at work, with its “stam- 
pedes,” its “dark horses,” and its “fa- 
vorite sons.” He is impressed, as 
every onlooker must be, by the ap- 
parent excitability of the great assem- 
blage of delegates, ‘‘the thunder of the 
captains and the shouting”; but he 
discerns at the same time, with a clear- 
ness of vision that Americans them- 
selves cannot always command, the 
underlying sense of order that pre- 
vents such a meeting from degener- 
ating into a mob. 


“The Convention,” he says, “presents in 
sharp contrast and frequent alternation, 
the two most striking features of Ameri- 
cans in public—their orderliness and their 
excitability. Everything is done according 
to strict rule, with a scrupulous observance 
of small formalities which European meet- 
ings would ignore or despise. Points of 
order almost too fine for a parliament are 
taken, argued, decided on by the Chair, to 
whom every one bows.”—Am. Com., II, 


p. 187. 


Mr. Bryce’s sense of humor is of 
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course keenly alive to the pomposity 
of diction in newspaper editorials and 
upon public platforms when political 
questions are to the front. The “pro- 
clivities’” of the workmen in the Wil- 
limantic mills during a political cam- 
paign are duly cited among the 
“throbs of Connecticut’s pulse.” But 
where he differs from many another 
friendly critic is in his discernment of 
the fact that the very editors and 
speakers who utter such stuff are 
themselves often entirely conscious 
of its absurdity and perpetuate it with 
a kind of whimsical perversity that is 
one of the most characteristic of the 
minor American traits. 

National institutions are usually 
considered to be an embodiment of 
national character. If this be true at 
all, it should be true in the highest 
degree in a republic ; and the man who 
undertakes to criticise and expound 
the institutions of a republic must ap- 
proach his task with a clear sense of 
its magnitude as well as its delicacy. 
One of the gravest duties to which any 
one can be called is that of the for- 
mation and utterance of a wise, dis- 
criminating, sympathetic and explicit 
estimate of the character of an individ- 
ual. Multiply the individual by the 
million, and the task of rightly esti- 
mating the composite result becomes 
great enough to daunt all but fools 
and men of exceptional wisdom and 
humility. In the latter categorv two 
names will ever stand preéminent be- 
fore American eyes—Alexis de Toque- 
ville and James Bryce. 


In the opening chapter of the “Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” his 
nephew and biographer has afforded 
us a glimpse of the Clapham Sect just 
clear and definite enough to prove in 
the highest degree tantalizing. Thorn- 
ton, Babington, Stephen, Wilberforce 
and the Macaulays are introduced in 
their Clapham surroundings and rela- 
tions only to be dismissed again. The 
glimpse is invaluable, however, as sup- 
plementing in ever so fragmentary a 
fashion Sir James Stephen’s memo- 
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rable essay on the Sect. But neither 
Sir James Stephen nor Sir George 
Trevelyan explains as the reader 
would gladly see explained the devel- 
opment of English style as it evidently 
took place upon the borders of Clap- 
ham Common—a development of 
which each writer in his own genera- 
tion is almost as worthy an exemplar 
as was Lord Macaulay himself. “The 
more I think,” wrote Jeffrey, when he 
acknowledged the receipt of the essay 
on Milton, “the less I can conceive 
where you picked up that style.” The 
wonder is perhaps not quite so great 
in the case of Sir George Trevelyan; 
yet his style is almost as distinctive as 
was his uncle’s. The reader may con- 
ceivably deny that Macaulay’s style 
was a good one; but he will be rash 
indeed if he attempt to gainsay its 
charm. If, on austerely critical 
grounds, however, he dislike or 
claim to dislike the uncle, he will be 
reasonably sure to disapprove of the 
nephew ; for the relationship is clearly 
marked. There is the same love of 
antithesis, the same wonderful fertilitv 
in allusion, the same felicity in the ap- 
plication of epithet, the same abundant 
play of humor, the same unforced and 
natural recognition of great moral 
distinctions, the same undeniable and 
inevitable fascination. Yet Sir George 
Trevelyan’s manner is as far as possi- 
ble from suggesting any attempt at 
imitation. Indeed the reader some- 
times suspects him of fighting against 
a natural tendency toward antithetic 
expression lest he should seem to have 
formed himself upon family models; 
now and then some quip is to be met 
sO unconventional that it must have 
been studied, and occasionally there is 
a suggestion of political prejudice— 
with which Americans will generally 
find themselves in sympathy. But 
these are minor blemishes, if blem- 
ishes at all, upon the most lucid, pic- 
turesque and altogether engaging 
stvle that has been brought to the ser- 
vice of the hi.torical essay since 
Macaulay died. For Sir George 
Trevelyan is essentially an essavist. 
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He does not drag us into his 
workshop and force us to examine 
the raw material of which his fabric 
is to be woven. He shows us enough 
to prove himself an honest workman, 
and we trust him none the less because 
he does not, after the manner of those 
hard-handed sons of toil, the annalists, 
stop us at each literary or political al- 
lusion, that we may examine an aff- 
davit to its validity. If, like his uncle, 
he occasionally presumes a little upon 
the knowledgeof hisreaders, itisa form 
of flattery to which they rarely fail to 
respond, and by which we may even 
venture to hope they sometimes profit. 

The charm of Sir George Trevel- 
yan’s style and the large measure of 
his literary competence were proven 
by “The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay.” “The Early History of 
Charles James Fox” enhanced the 
reputation already won by revealing 
rare acquaintance with eighteenth 
century politics and literature, joined 
to a keen historic sense and an ability 
to discriminate with almost unpre- 
cedented precision between the inci- 
dental and the essential in the life of 
a highly artificial society. The work 
is really an elaborate and brilliant es- 
say upon public life in general, and the 
training of a supremely able parlia- 
mentarian in particular, during the 
third quarter of the last century. Its 
candor is in no sense corrupted by the 
author’s refusal to disguise his per- 
sonal convictions or even his predilec- 
tions. He believes in the Rocking- 
ham Whigs; but his faith by no means 
blinds him to the admirable personal 
qualities of Lord North. He honors 
Chatham, as every generous man must 
honor him; but he does not deny his 
utter political impracticability. He is 
perhaps a little partial to General 
Conway; but what gentleman ever 
knew him and was not? ‘He does not 
spare the Bedford Crew; but the Bed- 
ford Crew, who might have asked 
quarter of a modern historian, had 
they been merely prejudiced and nar- 
row, added such utter and shameless 
corruption to the tale of their other 
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sins that they bade fair to infect the 
whole body politic with the seeds of 
death. 

The stage on which these characters 
of Sir George Trevelyan’s played their 
parts in ““The Early History of Charles 
James Fox” was thus crowded with 
life and color. No one since Sir Na- 
thaniel Wraxall went to jail for libel 
had made the worthies of the earlier 
half of George III’s reign live and 
move before us with such verisimili- 
tude. And now that we have the first 
volume of “The American Revolu- 
tion,” we realize that the curtain is up 
again upon another scene of the same 
great drama, and that the change of 
name denotes no violence done to the 
dramatic unities. New characters are 
introduced ; but they do not crowd the 
old ones off the stage. Tidings come 
from afar; but they are not permitted 
to divert us from the progress of 
events at Westminster. 

Indeed one of the great services 
which this first volume of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s work promises to do, es- 
pecially for Americans, consists in the 
clear view that it affords of the com- 
munity of interest between the more 
sober and substantial of the revolu- 
tionists in the colonies and the splen- 
did but almost helpless minority in 
Parliament. In a very characteristic 
passage Wraxall has testified to his 
sense of the intellectual brilliance and 
moral weight of the Opposition during 
his first years in Parliament, which 
were the last years of the American 
Revolution. But with the exception 
of a few outstanding names, this Op- 
position is almost unknown to the av- 
erage American reader. When he 
thinks of the Parliament and Parlia- 
ment-men of this period, the vision of 
North, Townshend and Germaine 
rises before him. He knows some- 
thing of Grenville’s stubbornness and 
pride, but little of his real constitu- 
tional learning and genuine independ- 
ence. Chatham and Burke he rever- 
ences, but rarely thinks of them as ex- 
ponents of a policy and leaders of a 
minority, which, though ill organized 
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and factious, yet represented better 
than North’s corrupt majority could 
hope to do the real temper and spirit 
of free Englishmen. Richmond, 
Rockingham, Shelburne and Camden 
in the Upper House, Cavendish, Sa- 
vile, Conway, Barré and even Fox in 
the Lower are little more than names 
to him, although merely as names 
some of them were writ large upon the 
geography of his country by an earlier 
and more grateful generation.* 

If they remember Dartmouth, it is 
more than likely to be for his mistakes 
rather than for those substantial ex- 
cellencies of mind and_ character 
which Sir George Trevelyan has done 
well to emphasize; while Lord 
North’s reputation suffers, as one 
must reluctantly admit it deserves to 
suffer, from close alliance with such 


“Poor old bits of battered brass. 
Beaten out of all shape by the world’s 
sins,” 


as Rigby, Sandwich and Jerry Dyson. 
As regards the Revolution itself, Sir 
George Trevelyan’s point of view may 
be indicated by the stanza of Tenny- 
son with which he prefaces his work: 


“© thou that sendest out the man 
To rule by land and sea, 

Strong mother of a Lion-line, 

Be proud of these strong sons of thine 
Who wrenched their rights from thee!” 


His generosity is throughout in per- 
fect accord with this fine suggestion 
ot his purpose. Nowhere need the 
most ardent partisan of the extreme 
Revolutionary wing feel that the 
least injustice is done to him or his 
friends. Indeed the question some- 
times arises whether full and complete 
justice is done to the other side; as, 
for instance, when Gibbon is repre- 
sented as preparing for the debate on 
American affairs by a four-hour con- 
versation, in which, to use his own 
phrase, he “sucked Governor Hutch- 


® There are, for instance, Conways upon the maps of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, South Carolina and 
Arkansas; Massachusetts and New Hampshire honor 


Barré in similar fashion; while Pennsylvania boasts a 


combination in Wilkesbarre that might well have drawn 


‘iron tears from the latter worthy. 


inson very dry,’—‘with as much 
probability,’ adds our author, ‘‘of ar- 
riving at a just conclusion as a Roman 
senator who took his idea of the Si- 
cilian character from a private con- 
versation with Verres.” This is prob- 
ably literally true, and yet, Hutchin- 
son was no Verres. In general, Sir 
George | revelyan estimates Whig and 
Tory alike with extraordinary clear- 
ness of insight, frankness of speech 
and wealth of allusion. The allusion 
never fails to be clever, even though 
it is sometimes a little too carefully 
studied ; and often it proves vastly il- 
luminating. What, for instance, 
could better illustrate the earlier char- 
acter and manner of Fox than to say 
that “he would as soon have thought 
of writing down what he was going to 
sav as of meeting a bill before it fell 
due!” And when, without turning the 
page, we read of George III condol- 
ing with his minister after a successful 
division on having been kept out of 
bed till three in the morning,— 
“which” interjects the author, “in the 
case of Lord North was a very differ- 
ent thing from being kept awake,”— 
we begin to see with what good hu- 
mor and discrimination these portraits 
have been drawn. How pertectly the 
virile but coarse and tyrannical nature 
of Dundas, who was one day to have 
all Scotland for a pocket borough, is 
suggested in these two sentences: 


“Tall and manly,—with a marked na- 
tional accent, of which, unlike Wedder- 
burne, he had the good sense not to be 
ashamed—his look and bearing betokened 
indefatigable powers and a dominant na- 
ture. His face showed evident marks ot 
his having been a hearty fellow, for which 
a convivial generation liked him none the 
less, especially when they came to find 
that his speeches had other things about 
them which were broad besides their 
Scotch.” 


It is impossible in the brief space at 
my command to give any adequate 
notion of Sir George Trevelyan’s 
treatment of the war. In no sense is 
this first volume a military history. Its 
narrative is clear and easy, and its mil- 
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itary criticism appears to a layman to 
bé eminently discriminating and lu- 
minous. Every American and Eng- 
lishman who cares anything for 
an understanding between the two 
branches of the race, that shall be per- 
manently founded upon mutual re- 
spect rather than on hysterical senti- 
ment and temporary political expedi- 
ency, will do well to read this record 
of the opening campaigns of a great 
struggle. But he will do even better 
to mark and to ponder the author’s 
estimate of the men who identified 
themselves with the cause of freedom 
on both sides of the sea, and his lucid 
exposition of the principles that ani- 
mated them. Sir George Trevelyan 
seems to be almost the first English- 
man to understand John Adams as a 
man and to indicate the significance 
of his leadership. It was to be ex- 
pected that an historian of his type 
would rejoice to do justice to Frank- 
lin and Washington. But Adams has 
too often been regarded as a repre- 
sentative of New England in a narrow 
and provincial sense. Sir George 
Trevelyan discerns in him the depth 
and breadth of character, the high 
sense of honor, the keenness of ethical 
perception and the substantial con- 
servatism that are quite as typically 
American as the careless facility of 
nature and manner with which Amer- 
icans are usually credited; and his 
treatment of Adams is illustrative of 
his work as a whole. 

Toward the close of his volume he 
thus sums up the work of the Min- 
isters during the first vear and a half 
of the war: 


“They had alienated all the neutral opin- 
ion in America, and had lighted a flame of 
resentment against Great Britain which 
they continued to feed with fresh fuel until 


it grew so hot that it did not burn itself 
out for a couple of lifetimes.” 


Nothing could be better calculated 
to quench the embers of that baleful 
fire, if any still remain, than the work 
which Sir George Trevelyan has in- 
augurated with such conspicuous 
success. The American who reads 
this first volume finds those whom he 
has been taught from infancy to rey- 
erence treated with a sympathetic 
justice that in the case of Washington 
and Adams becomes itself reverent. 
He finds the life and aspirations of the 
colonists understood as their descend- 
ants understand them. He is re- 
minded of what he is too prone to 
forget, that under constitutional forms 
the government of Great Britain dur- 
ing the Revolutionary epoch was little 
better than absolutism, and that the 
war was almost as real a struggle for 
English as for American freedom. He 
is made better acquainted—in many 
cases, even among intelligent Amer- 
icans, he will find himself introduced 
to them for the first time—with a dis- 
tinguished company of public men 
who were consistent friends of the 
colonists because they were in the 
truest sense patriotic Englishmen. 

To say in cant phrase that there are 
no dull pages in Sir George Trevel- 
yan’s volume is to say little; no one 
expected to find them. To say that 
he has undertaken a work which bids 
fair to enhance his already brilliant re- 
pute as an historian and man of letters 
is to state a truth to which no kinsman 
ot Lord Macaulay can well be indiffer- 
ent. But it is safe to affirm that to Sir 
George Trevelyan himself no reward 
could be dearer than that his work 
should go far to extirpate a root of 
bitterness from the hearts of two great 
and kindred nations. 
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HIS ONE GOOD DEED. 
By Emily Binney Smith. 


m HE second meeting- 
built in Ames- 
bury some time in 
the latter part of the 
seventeenth or the 
early . part of the 
eighteenth century 
was, so tradition tells us, a Quaker 
meeting-house. A log structure, with 
planks for seats, it was built on 
the bank of the Powow just above 
its falls, in the shadow of the great 
forest-covered hill, where even then 
the Indian lurked, and which had seen 
many a powow or council called to 
its woods by beacon fires on its top. 
From the foot of the hill a rude plank 
bridge spanned the narrow but swift, 
wild, lovely river. To-day we call this 
all part of Whittier land, and as one 
looks from the hill top, the highest in 
Essex county, upon the beautiful 
view of hill and valley, river and sea, 
stretching from New Hampshire's 
mountains, past the busy town to the 
shining seashore, bounded far to the 
eastward by Maine’s lofty peak, one 
feels with added interest that it is per- 
meated everywhere by the poet's per- 
sonality. 

Before the building of the rude 
meeting-house, Joseph Peaslee, de- 
spite fines and warnings, had held 
forth the Quaker doctrine to a suffi- 
cient number of Amesbury or “Salis- 
bury New-Town” people to cause the 
magistrates finally to forbid his 
preaching, “as very weak, and unfit 
for so great a work.” That there were 
many Quakers in Salisbury and 
Amesbury and the surrounding towns 
of northeastern Massachusetts, whom 
only fear, or rather policy—for when 
did a Quaker know fear?—kept silent, 
was quickly shown when persecution 
ceased. The old Friends’ Society in 
Amesbury, in whose meeting-house 
Whittier worshipped for so many 


years, had its continuous existence 
from that early time; and when to-day 
the Amesbury townspeople see here 
and there among them the gray dress 
and quiet (Quaker bonnet framing the 
peaceful face, they say among them- 
selves, “It is Quarterly Meeting 
again’; and some, perhaps, go up 
past the poet’s old home, under the 
trees he loved, to join the silent wor- 
shippers in the plain Friends’ Meet- 
ing-House on the Friend Street. 

The house of Thomas Macy, first 
town clerk of Amesbury and founder 
of Nantucket, built in 1654, stands to- 
day on the Main Street of the town 
apparently in as good condition as 
when the hero of Whittier’s poem of 
“The Exiles” sold it to a member ot 
the family in whose possession it has 
ever since remained. If history and 
poetry do not always coincide in the 
story of Macy, it is of littke moment. 
The “small, light wherry” that swung 
with every wave at its mooring on the 
Powow must have been strong and 
elastic indeed to take Goodman Macy. 
his wife, five children and the house- 
hold goods that he bore with him in 
his flight; and the route from Ames- 
bury past Pentucket to Nantucket 
must indeed have been a_ winding 
one. This outline of the route was 
a curious slip of the poet's pen, 
for no one knew better the locality 
and its stories than he, who was born 
in Haverhill, the Pentucket of olden 
time, and lived most of his long life in 
the quiet Amesbury home.* But 
though the poet’s pen is a fairy wand, 
which often changes dross to gold. 
and the kitchen wench to the princess, 
and the poet for the reason that he 
was poet and not historian has varied 
the picture as he chose, the colors are 
none too strong for the stanch old 


* When he wrote the poem Mr. Whittier thought that 
Thomas Macy lived in ow, not Amesbury—so he 
once told a friend.—E. B.S 
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Independent, Macy, probably even 
then an unacknowledged Quaker; as 
he and his family proved to be 
Quakers after they had landed from 
their venturesome voyage to Nan- 
tucket’s safe shore, bought before this 
time by that old-time syndicate, 
in which Thomas Macy and Tristram 
Coffin were among the chief mem- 
bers, for just such a refuge. 

From 1656 on through 1661 came 
fierce persecution of the Quakers; 
they were fined, mutilated, whipped at 
the cart’s tail, and hanged. Still they 
multiplied. What an object lesson in 
respect for authority that whipping at 
the cart’s tail—a punishment of the 
sinner and a warning to the weak of 
faith! Never too submissive to their 
rulers were the early settlers of these 
northeastern Massachusetts towns; 
and they resisted bitterly every cur- 
tailment of their individual rights, so 
that when Captain Richard Waldron 
of Dover—an intrepid and upright 
man, one of the founders of Dover, 
for years member and speaker of the 
Assembly, and again and again by his 
vigilance savior of the little settle- 
ments about him from Indian out- 
rage—on December 22, 1662, pro- 
nounced his sentence on the three 
Quaker women, it carried its own 
menace to the towns on the border. 
This was the order: 


“To the constables of Dover, Hampton, 
Salisbury, Newbury, Rowley, Ipswich, 
Windham, Linn, Boston, Roxbury, Ded- 
ham, and until these vagabond Quakers 
are out of this jurisdiction: You and every 
of you are required in the King’s Majes- 
ty’s name to take these vagabond Quakers, 
Anna Colman, Mary Tompkins and Alice 
Ambrose, and make them fast to the cart’s 
tail, and drawing the cart through your 
several towns, to whip them upon their 
bare backs not exceeding ten stripes apiece 
on each of them in each town. 


The Indians crossed out more than 
their own account perhaps when they 
crossed out their scores with their 
tomahawks upon the defenceless body 
of Waldron—an old, old man; as 
Whittier makes the Quaker women 


prophesy when they hear their sen- 
tence: 


“And thou, O Richard Waldron, for whom 
We hear the feet of a coming doon:, 

On thy cruel heart and thy hand of wrong 
Vengeance is sure, though it tarry long.” 


So in Dover and in Hampton they 
were whipped, making their hapless 
way in the cruel weather, as the poet 
tells us: 


“So into the forest they held their way, 
By winding river and frost-rimmed bay, 
Over wind-swept hills, that felt the beat 
Of the winter sea at their icy feet.” 


This until they came to Salisbury; 
there too they suffered, but it is writ- 
ten in the history of the province: “In 
Salisbury, Walter Barefoote _ per- 
formed almost the only praiseworthy 
act that stands to his credit in history, 
by taking * these’ persecuted fe- 
males from the constable, under pre- 
tence of delivering them to the con- 
stables of Newbury, and _ securing 
them from further cruelty by sending 
them out of the Province.” 

For years the credit of this act has 
been given to Robert Pike of Salis- 
bury; but though it might be a 
crowning act in a life fearless in be- 
half of right, he can better spare this 
deed of clemency in his record than 
the man who had so little to his 
credit, and who was so hated in his 
time. 

In Whittier’s dramatic poem, “How 
the Women Went from Dover,” he 
says finely of Justice Pike: 


“He scoffed at witchcraft; the priest he met 
As man meets man; his feet he set 
Beyond his dark age, standing upright, 
Soul-free, with his face to the morning 

light 


and he makes him sav further: 

“Cut loose these poor ones and let them 
go. 

Come what will of it, all men shall know 

No warrant is good though backed by the 


crown, 
For whipping women in Salisbury town.” 


That Robert Pike and the people of 


Salisbury may have favored the re- 
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HIS ONE GOOD DEED. 


lease of the wretched women is doubt- 
less true; but on the page of history 
Walter Barefoote has the credit of 
their escape. 

From 1662, when he first comes into 
notice as he frees the Quaker women. 
to 1685, when we last see him, he and 
Waldron are, when thrown in contact, 
always bitterly opposed; and while 
there may have been some motive of 
opposition to Waldron to influence 
him in his good act, the old chronicle 
says further of him that “so far as 
recollected, he was the only physician 
of education in the province of New 
Hampshire,” and one would like 
rather to think that it was the pity and 
helpfulness towards human suffering 
that go with the physician’s calling 
(he knew well that the sentence was 
equivalent to death), and ‘that mercy 
directed him. Let us give him the 
benefit of the doubt; for it is the “one 
deed,” and its ray is a feeble one in the 
darkness that for two centuries has 
clung to him. Only this once he 
comes into Salisbury history. ‘His 
name is on none of the land grants of 
Salisbury, Newbury or Hampton, but 
living in Dover or Portsmouth, he 
was probably known in the locality; 
for two years later he is engaged with 
Dr. Henry Greenland in an assault on 
some Newbury men, and fined there- 
for, although one of the witnesses 
testified of Greenland—a man of Cap- 
tain Underhill’s sort: “He was a 
gentleman, and such must have their 
liberties.” There he is called Captain 
Barefoote; and that is his usual title, 
as he is nowhere called Doctor. 

In 1680 Edward Randolph brought 
to New England the commission for 
the province of New Hampshire, 
which was to include “Portsmouth, 
Dover, Exeter, Hampton and _ all 
other lands extending for three miles 
north of the river Merrimack, and of 
any and every part thereof to the 
province of Maine.” All this land 


between the Merrimack and Pis- 
cataqua rivers had been the old 
Norfolk county of Massachusetts, 


included the towns of Salis- 


which 


159 
bury, Haverhill, Hampton, Exeter, 
Portsmouth and Dover, with most 


uncertain boundaries. A _ president 
was appointed, a council of nine, and 
an assembly composed of deputies 
from the towns. Randolph brought 
also his appointment by the king, 
under the acts of trade, as collector, 
surveyor and searcher of the customs 
throughout New England. He ap- 
pointed Captain Walter Barefoote his 
deputy at Portsmouth, and an ad- 
vertisement was published that all 
vessels must be entered and cleared 
with him. The Council, always keep- 
ing a jealous watch over its rights, 
feeling that no authority of the crown 
should be exercised but through it, in 
accordance with the terms of the com- 
mission, and finding the duties and re- 
strictions of the acts of trade espe- 
cially hateful, denied Randolph’s au- 
thority and indicted Barefoote for 
“having in an high and presumptuous 
manner set up his Majesty’s office of 
customs without leave from the Presi- 
dent and Council, for disturbing and 
obstructing his Majesty’s subjects in 
passing from harbor to harbor and 
town to town, and for his insolence 
in making no other answer to any 
question propounded to him but ‘My 
name is Walter.’” For this he was 
fined £10; and again when, later, 
Waldron is president of the Council, 
“for seizing a vessel without the 
knowledge or the authority of the 
Province” he is fined £20, to be res- 
pited during good behavior; and he 
appeals to the king from the sentence. 

In 1682 Edward Cranfield is ap- 
pointed lieutenant governor and com- 
mander-in-chief of New Hampshire 
by the king in behalf of Mason, the 
claimant of its lands, and Mason has 
mortgaged the whole province to him 
for twenty-one years, as security for 
the payment of £150 per annum for 
seven years; and Walter Barefoote, 
with Waldron and others, is a 
member of the governor’s Coun- 
cil. A strong man evidently though 
an unscrupulous one, he has al- 
ways worked in the interests of 
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Mason against the people, as Wal- 
dron, who is soon suspended from the 
Council by the governor, has always 
worked for the people—who, having 
bought their lands from the Indians, 
are contending all this time for their 
possession. In 1683 Barefoote is 
made captain of the fort, and the As- 
sembly, refusing to be intimidated, is 
dissolved by the governor, who with 
his Council assumes the whole legis- 
lative power, prohibiting vessels from 
Massachusetts from entering Ports- 
mouth, altering the value of silver 
money, changing the bounds of town- 
ships, and Barefoote, his willing aid, 
is made deputy governor, and judge 
of the Court of Sessions. 

When godly Parson Moodey of 
Portsmouth, a friend of the people in 
their troubles, refuses to administer 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to 
the governor, according to the liturgy, 
“it is Barefoote who imposes the sen- 
tence of six months’ imprisonment 
without bail.” “Walter Barefoot:, Esq., 
was of opinion that the said Joshua 
Moodey had broken the said laws and 
is liable to the penalty thereof.” 

All this time there are riots and re- 
sistance to the levying of taxes in 
Mason’s name; and Edward Gove, 
the Hampton farmer, is sent to the 
Tower of London, and hears the awful 
sentence for treason imposed upon 
him for his “rebellion.” Finally, in 
1685, Edward Cranfield left New 
Hampshire disgusted at the resistance 
of the people to Mason’s claims, and 
Walter Barefoote, the deputy gov- 
ernor, took the governor’s chair and 
held it until in May of the next year 
Joseph Dudley was appointed by the 
king president of New England. In 
that short time of authority two 
events of note took place, for it was 
at Dover, during his governership, 
that in an attempt to levy one of his 
executions in favor of Mason, during 
divine service, one of the officers was 


knocked down by a Bible in the hands 
of a woman, and “all were glad to 
escape with their lives.” It was at 
this time too that an assault was made 
on Barefoote and Mason, of which the 
original deposition on oath of the two 
men tells the story. Thomas Wiggin 
of Exeter and Anthony Nutter of 
Dover had been members of the As- 
sembly, and their hatred and griey- 
ances against both were great. They 
came to Barefoote’s house, where 
Mason lodged, the account goes on, 
and disputed with Mason, denying 
his claims, until Mason took hold of 
Wiggin to thrust him from the door; 
but Wiggin, seizing him, threw him 
into the fire, “where his clothes and 
one of his legs were burned.” Bare- 
foote, attempting to help him, met 
with the same fate at the hands of the 
doughty Wiggin, and had “two of his 
ribs broken and one of his teeth 
beaten out.” Then the servants 
brought Mason’s .sword, which Wig- 
gin took away, “making sport of their 
misery.” 

Such injuries were evidently in- 
sufficient to kill a man of Barefoote’s 
calibre; but we can imagine how the 
farmers of Dover and Exeter and the 
men of Hampton and Portsmouth 
must have told over and over the 
stories of that fierce fight and mag- 
nified the glory of the valorous Wig- 
gin around their log fires through the 
winter evenings. 

With this last exhibition of the 
hatred of the people whom he gov- 
erned, we leave the subject of our 
sketch. Cast c . the shore of New 
England in those times was much 
flotsam of a curious nature—adven- 
turers like Underhill and Barefoote, 
sanctimonious sinners and senseless 
saints. Here and there one with abil- 
ity made himself a name for good or 
ill; and among these was Doctor, 
Captain, Judge and Governor Wal- 
ter Barefoote. 
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THE OLD BARN STUDIO. 


THE ROBIN’S NEST. 
By Sarah J. Eddy. 


Illustrated from photographs by the author. 


“When the willows gleam along the 
brooks, 
And the grass grows green in sunny nooks, 
In the sunshine and the rain 
I hear the robin in the lane 
Singing ‘Cheerily, 
Cheer up, cheer up; 
Cheerily, cheerily, 
Cheer up.’ ”’ 


HEN the early Pilgrims, re- 
\W membering the Robin Red- 

Breast of their native land 
and all the’ songs and _ stories 
which helped to 
make him dear, saw 
this bird with his 
red breast, they 
gave him the same 
name and -encour- 
aged him to _ live 
near them. All 
creatures are so will- 
ing to be our friends 
if we will let them, 
that we can imagine 
that the robins feit 
the friendly atmos- 
phere and _ gladly 
found places for 
their nests near the 


New England homes. No doubt 
traditions of kindly interest were 
handed down in the robin families un- 
til they finally felt quite confident 
of a welcome wherever they might 
go. 

One year in the early spring, when 
the new house was being built on the 
pleasant land overlooking the blue 
waters of the bay, a pair of robins evi- 
dently thought that, since the country 
belonged to them, this new structure 
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SITTING ON 
THE EGGS. 


was a sort of 
foundation be- 
ing prepared 
for their nest. 
They tried 
again and 
again to build 
in the unfin- 
ished piazza 
and of course 
the workmen were obliged to drive 
them away. The next best place, they 
concluded, was the wild cherry tree 
with branches almost touching the 
piazza roof and so there the nest was 
placed, and the little mother calmly 
sat, apparently quite undisturbed by 
the hammering and noises going on 
while the house was being 
built. 

Possibly she thought that it 
was a specially safe place be- 
cause the owner of it belonged 
to several societies for the pro- 
tection of birds and distrib- 
uted a variety of leaflets con- 
taining sentiments of which 
she highly approved. She did 
not know that two honored 
members of the family, two 
beautiful cats, had not yet 
joined these societies nor 
learned to discriminate be- 
tween birds and other living, 
moving things which they had 
been praised for catching. 
However, her confidence was 
not misplaced, for a wire pro- 
tection was arranged around 


SITTING ON THE LITTLE BIRDS. 


the trunk of the tree and no cat could 
climb beyond it. 

Another summer, when we found a 
robin’s nest with three blue eggs in it 
on the corner of the fence by the old 
tarn studio, we were sorry. We 
thought that it was so near the ground 
the cat would find it and there would 
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THE ROBIN’S NEST. 


be trouble for 
the poor birds. 
But the Wise 
Man said: “Put 
wire _ netting 
around, so that 
the cat cannot 
reach it.” We 
asked the car- 
penter to do 
this, and, al- 
though he 
thought it might 
disturb the birds so that they would 
forsake the nest, he said he would try 
it. 

“If the mother-bird leaves her nest, 
then I will take it,” said the artist, 
“and paint a picture of it, with the 
three blue eggs. If she stays there, 
she will be anxious and scold if the 
cats come near, and perhaps it will be 
just as well if she gives it up now.” 

But the mother-bird allowed the 
carpenter to put up the wire protec- 
tion and to cut a little window in the 
side of the studio so that the artist 
could set up her camera to photograph 
the nest. 

At first it was impossible to obtain 
a picture of the bird on her nest; for 
when the little board slide which cov- 
ered the window was pushed back, she 
would fly away before the picture 
could be taken. So the Wise Man 
was consulted again, and he advised 
having a piece of glass placed back of 
an opening just large enough for the 
camera lens, so that the birds would 
become accustomed to the glass eye; 
then after a while the glass could be 
withdrawn and they would not be 
afraid of the lens. 

This being done, two small peep- 
holes were bored in the side of the 
barn, and it was easy to watch all the 
housekeeping operations without in 
the least disturbing the birds. When 
a picture was to be taken, some one 
would sit near one hole and the artist 
near the other, and they would take 
turns in watching. The camera was 
all ready for an instantaneous expo- 
sure, and when the bird appeared it 
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ALL FED BUT ONE. 


was only necessary to squeeze 
the bulb. At first the mother 
robin was disturbed by the click- 
ing of the shutter; she would 
turn and look intently at the 
little opening in the side of the 
barn where the camera was 
placed, and was sometimes so startled 
that she flew away. After a while, find- 
ing that no harm came from it, she 
became more quiet, but always 
showed that she was aware of the 
noise. We noticed that the father-bird 
was more easily disturbed and more 
ready to fly away at the slightest noise. 
The little birds paid no attention 
whatever to it, even after thev had 
become old enough 
to walk out of the 
nest. 

While the mother- 
robin was sitting on 
the nest, before the 
little ones were 
hatched and for 
some time after that, 
the father-bird failed 
to appear, and we 
feared that some ac- 
cident had happened 
to him, or that he 
was neglecting his 
family. After watch- 
ing a long time, he 
was heard s.nging in 
a neighboring tree, 
and we concluded he 
was not helping his 


THE ROBIN’S NEST. 


mate as he ought. Possibly he 
thought that while the birds were 
very youttg the mother could 
take the whole care of them; 0: 
it may be that he came when no 
one was looking. After a while, 
however, the mother-bird left the 


A LONG WORM. 


nest more frequently, and then the 
father-robin brought worms to the 
little ones. Only once during the 


whole watching did the two birds ap- 
pear together on the nest. 

The mcther usually sat in one posi- 
tion on the nest, looking towards the 
house to see if any one was coming. 
Later on, after the little birds were 
hatched, 


she almost always ap- 
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THE ROBIN’S NEST. 


CLEANING 


proached the nest from the same di- 
rection, and alighted in the same spot 
to feed the birds. The father-bird usu- 
ally alighted on another part of the 
nest. They could be easily distin- 
guished from each other, the father 
being a longer, slimmer bird. 

Soon the yellow beaks appeared 
above the edge of the nest, and looked 
like little flowers growing, especially 
when they were stretched up in readi- 
ness for the possible worm. They 
would open wide every now and then, 
and sometimes a little bird would keep 
its beak open for a long time and ap- 
parently go to sleep in that 
position. 

In the morning, for an 
hour or two, when the sun 
was shining on the nest, 
the mother improved the 
opportunity to stay away. 
as she was not needed for 
warmth, and then the 
father-bird came oftener to 
feed the little ones. 

One morning we saw 
the mother-bird cleaning 
house. She stood on the 
edge of the nest and very 
rapidly and with a great 
deal of force darted her 
beak into the bottom of 
the nest, her head com- 


vletely disappearing. The young ones 
usually had their beaks wide open 
when the parents were near; but this 
time they were closed, and the little 
things seemed to try to get out of the 
way, as if they quite realized what was 
going on. The mother-robin, we were 
surprised to see, swallowed the refuse 
that she brought up from the bottom 
of the nest. 

As the robins grew older, they be- 
came more clamorous and anxious for 
food, and both parent birds were kept 
busy providing for them. The mother 
bird seemed to take more pains than 
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A CORNER IN THE STUDIO. 
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TOO LARGE FOR 
THE NEST. 


the father to 
poke the 
long worms 
carefully and 
thoroughly down the little throats. It 
seemed sometimes as if the little birds 
must choke, but evidently they knew 
how to dispose of all they could get. 
We were reminded of what a very 
small boy once said: “I shouldn’t shink 
the birds would like to eat worms. I 
shoo shink it would make ’em shick.”’ 

Sometimes the mother-bird would 
sit on the nest awhile and then rise 
and feed the little ones. She had evi- 
dently been preparing the food for 
them; but usually she gave the whole 
long worm just as soon as she reached 
the nest. 

The little robins grew so fast that 
soon the nest was too small for them; 
and then we found that the parent 


ALL QUIET. 
birds had been wise in their selection 


of a building place. The little birds 
were much better off than if the nest 
had been in a tree, as they could walk 
out of the nest on to the fence and 
stretch themselves, preen their feath- 
ers and learn how to use their legs and 
wings, without danger of falling. 
After a while it hardly seemed pos- 
sible that the birds could all stay in the 
nest, they were so crowded. At one 
time, when we were watching, two of 
the little birds were in the nest and 
the others standing on the fence when 
the mother-bird in some tree near by 
uttered a cry of warning, and the 
young birds that were outside walked 
back to the nest. | 


RESTING. 
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When the birds were larger it was 
even more evident than it had been 
before that they were much of the 
time anxiously waiting and longing to 
be ied; they would look first in one 
direction and then in another for the 
mother-bird, and every 
once in a while ll 
open their beaks wide 
and beg. Sometimes 
apparently a sound 
would make them think 
the mother was near, 
and there would be a 
great fluttering and 
twittering and stretch- 
ing and opening of 
beaks ; then they would 
become quiet again. 

The artist watched 
and waited and sympa- 


A CONFERENCE, 

thized with the intense longing of the 
little birds, and joined in the wild ex- 
citement when the mother-bird ap- 
peared with a worm. So deeply was 
she interested, that once or twice, 
when the excitement was very great, 
she forgot to draw the cover from the 
plute-holder and so lost the pictures. 

“If they get hungry so quickly,” 
thought the artist, and show such 
anxious longing for their food, even 


when they are regularly cared for by 
the parent birds, how they must suffer 
when any accident happens! How is 
it when the mother never comes 
again? How long do the hungry little 
mouths keep open in vain, and the 


A SUN BATH. 


cries continue, before the little ones 
starve, when made orphans by 
some cruel shot or stone thrown 
by a thoughtless boy?” 

The artist wished that those who 
enjoy shooting could watch these 
robins feed their young, so faith- 
fully and untiringly, for she felt 
that they must sympathize with 
them and with the longing and de- 
light of the little ones, and that 
they never again would find pleas- 
ure in killing or wounding any 
bird. 

Before long there was an empty 
nest, and four happy young birds 
had flown away and were busily 
seeking their own food and in their 
turn helping those who had tried 
‘so hard to protect them, by de- 


vouring large numbers of the very 


destructive cutworms, cankerworms, 
beetles, grasshoppers and caterpillars. 
Ornithologists say that a young robin 
in the nest requires a daily supply of 
animal food equivalent to considerably 
more than its own weight; and so we 
can form some idea of how much good 
these four robins must have done in 
the fields and garden before the sum- 
mer was over. 
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WATCHING. 
Besides all 
this, their human 
friends were 
made happier by 
their beauty and 
their song and 
perhaps when 
the lane grows 
green again with 
bursting buds 
and all the 
beauty of springtime, these four 
robins, fledglings no longer, will build 
their nests on the fence or among the 
trees that shade the old barn studio, 
and again will be heard their glad 
refrain. 


WHAT THE MOTHER-ROBIN THOUGHT. 


“Yes, I know,” said the little 
mother-robin, as she laid the first twig 
in the corner of the fence for the new 
nest; “yes, I remember that last year 


THE ROBIN’S NEST. 


our beautiful large nest 
with four precious eggs 
in it was torn down 
from this same corner and 
thrown to the ground. 


WAITING. 


All you say is true, my dear,—the 
same cat may come here again, and 
the same woman may come. You 
know last year she picked up the nest, 
and I could see that, although she was 
sorry for me, she was a little glad too, 
for she carried off the nest with joy 
and placed it in her studio. I heard 
her say that of course we could not 
use it any longer and it was of no use 
to put it back. How troubled we 
were, do you remember? But we flew 


STILL WATCHING AND WAITING. 
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A QUARTET. 


away to the old apple orchard and 
made another nest high up among the 
boughs. Our little ones grew to be 
fine birds and we were happy once 
more. Before they were old enough 
to fly, you know that one of them fell, 
crowded out of the nest, and was hurt. 
The little boy from the farmhouse 
found him and carried him off, al- 
though we fluttered near and begged 
him to leave our little one to us to 
care for. 

“The people did not know how to 
feed him, although I| think they meant 
to be kind, and | have always felt very 
sad when I thought of his fate. If I 
could only have had this nice ledge 
for the little birds to walk on when 
they grew too large to stay together 
in the nest, 1 am sure no accident 
would have happened. I must try 
this place again. I have a feeling 
that all will be right this time. Let 
us build the nest and see. This year 
the vine covers the corner of the 
fence as it did not last year, and we 
cannot so readily be seen, and I will 
always watch so carefully,—yes, 
here the nest must be! 


“Oh dear, the cat has not come 
yet, but the woman has, and I heard 
her talking about us. What will 
she do? Shall we stay and take care 
of our three beautiful eggs or shall 
we fly away? 


“A man has been here and nailed 


wire netting all around my nest. | 
wonder why. Surely I must fly 
away; it looks very dangerous; 
but how can I leave my eggs? 
They need the warmth that I must 
give them. 


“Oh, still worse, they have made 
a hole in the old barn and I know 
they are watching us. Oh, what 
shall we do? Surely, we must give 
up this nest; but how can we leave 
the eggs,—they are so beautiful,— 
and now there are four of them. 
No, let us wait and see! 


“Still worse has happened; they 
watch and wait for me, and when I 
settle down on the nest they move a 
little shutter quickly,—but I fly away 
still more quickly. Surely we cannot 
stay in this dangerous place. but 
how can we go and leave the four 
warm eggs’ I can almost feel the lit- 
tle ones inside begging me not to let 
them get cold. 


“The glass eye is always there, but 
nothing has hurt us yet; and now one 
little egg is broken, and such a soft, 
wee, helpless little thing has come 
out! I never can leave it now. My 
mate is afraid and does not often come 


COME AND FEED us! 
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near ; but he must soon, for other little 
ones are coming and they must be 
fed. 


“Oh, such beautiful little birds 
never came out of robins’ eggs before! 
And they are already hungry. I watch 
very sharply when I sit here in the 
sunshine, and sometimes a sudden 
noise will make my heart beat so fast 
that the little ones stir gently beneath 
me; but nothing has hurt us yet, and 


WHY DOESN'T 
SHE COME? 


the woman 
seems to try to 
be careful not to 
frighten us. I 
have a_ feeling 
that there is 
good will to- 
wards us behind 
that wall, al- 
though those 
people do such 
strange things 
and make such 
queer noises. 


“The little soft bodies are eee 
to have feathers. My mate and I look 
at them and admire them, and talk to 
them ; and we would be quite happy if 
the glass eye were not there. 


“Such hungry little birds! We are 
both just as busy as we can be. They 
are such strong birds; they could eat 
all the time. I hardly ‘have time for a 
mouthful myself. Fortunately there 
are plenty of 
worms near 
here. 


“T am begin- 
ning see 
why the wire 


net was nailed around the fence. To- 
day the same cat that upset my nest 
last year came here and looked up at 
me; but she could not get near me, 
and, although I was terribly fright- 
ened, I sat very still and very quiet,— 
and with a disappointed ‘meouw’ she 
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FEED ME! FEED ME! 


walked away. We 
don’t mind _ the 
glass eye now nor 
the queer little 
noises. Our four 
babies are getting 
so big and are al- 
ways so hungry 
that we have no 
time to be afraid. 

“They are walk- 
ing on the fence 
now, and I am so 
glad I built my 
nest just here. 
They all come back 
at night, but soon, 
very soon, they 
will fly away. 
Sometimes we are almost dismayed, 
they are so voracious. How many 
worms we must find to satisfy them! 
Indeed, they are never satisfied, and 
even in their sleep they murmur, 
‘More! more!’ 


“They are all out of the 
nest, and one of them flew 
off from the fence for the 
first time to-day! Such 
beautiful birds, so strong, 
such glossy _ feathers, 
such red breasts, such 
bright eyes! I could see 
the woman looking at 
them to-day as_ they 
walked up and down 
on the fence and stretched 
their wings. I know she 
admires them; of course 
she does. I am not afraid 
of her now, although it is 
well to be cautious and not 
make too many advances. 

“We have told our lit- 
tle ones that a fence is a 


o 


MORE! MORE! 


very good place for a nest; for some 
day that information may be _ useful 
to them. Next spring when the apple 
blossoms come and the _ sunshine 
calls to the buttercups and the green 
grass, I think we will again build 
our nest by the Old Barn Studio.” 
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1 Drawn by W. F. Kingman. 


THE OLD NEW ENGLAND MEETING-HOUSE. 


By Christopher G. Hazard. 


Age and neglect attendant on her heart, 
Ingratitude her staff, suggestive graves 
Her comfort, with far sounds of joyous youth 
Pursuing butterflies with strength she gave, 
Her voice unheeded in a pleasant world 
That she created, and her lessons lost, 
She waits for those who come not and is sad. 
Time, reverent, gently covers her with dust, 
And Time, indignant, furrows up the earth 
For a new harvest of more worthy sons. 


| “Ae an old mother by a roadside left, 
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THE ALCOTTS IN HARVARD. 
By Annie M. L. Clark. 


Illustrated from photographs by J. C, L. Clark and F. T. Harvey. 


ARLY in the summer of 1843, 
k curiosity and _ interest were 

aroused in the minds of the in- 
habitants of the quiet town of ‘Har- 
vard, Massachusetts, by the advent 
among them of a small colony of that 
class of high thinkers who had re- 
ceived the name of Transcendentalists. 
The little company, sixteen in all, 
comprised Amos Bronson Alcott and 
nine other men, Mrs. Alcott, Miss 
Anna Page, and the four Alcott chil- 
dren. This somewhat incongruous 
family located itself on a_ pictur- 
esquely situated sidehill farm in the 
section of Harvard known as North 
Still River, but often. spoken of by 
the less euphonious name of “Hog 
Street.” 

That the founders of this little com- 
munity were actuated by high and 
noble motives we can well believe; 
and the story of their plans and fail- 
ures cannot but be of interest to 
thoughtful minds. It would be perti- 
nent to trace the mental and moral 
training and the .early home and 
neighborhood environments of the 
various members of the community 
at Fruitlands; but, as that is not pos- 
sible, it may be well to turn a back- 
ward glance at the parentage and 
youthful life of those who might fit- 
tingly be called the soul and centre 
of the enterprise. 

Amos Bronson Alcott was born 
in Wolcott, Connecticut, Novem-. 
ber 29, 1799, at the foot of Spindle 
Hill. The family name was orig- 
inally Alcocke, and is often found 
in English history. Mention is 
made that. about 1616 a coat of arms 
was granted to Thomas Alcocke, 
the device being three cocks, em- 
blematic of watchfulness, with the 
“Semper vigilans.” One 


motto, 


writer says: “Mr. Alcott’s ancestors 
on both sides had been substantial 
people of respectable position in Eng- 
land, and were connected with the 
founders and governors of the chief 
New England colonies.” 

Brought up on a farm, Alcott has 
given the story of his quaint, rustic 
life in the simple verse of his “New 
Connecticut,” while Louisa has re- 
produced it in “Eli’s Education,” one 
of her “Spinning-Wheel Stories,” 
which is said to give a very true pic- 
ture of her father’s early days. His 
mother was a gentle, refined woman, 
who had strong faith in her boy, and 
lived to see him the accomplished 
scholar he had vowed in boyhood to 
become. In Louisa’s journal occurs 
this mention of her grandmother: 

“Grandma Alcott came to visit us. 
A sweet old lady. I am glad to know 
her and see where Father got his na- 
ture. As we sat talking over Father’s 
bovhood, I never realized so plainly 
before how much he has done for 
himself. His early life sounded like 
a pretty, old romance, and Mother 
added the love passages.” 

From her grandmother’s conversa- 
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tion Miss Alcott got, as she says, “a 
hint for a story;” and this story was 
to be called “The Cost of an Idea.” 
It was to contain “the trials and tri- 
umphs of the Pathetic Family,” with 


chapters entitled, “Spindle Hill,” 
“Temple School,” “Fruitlands,” 
“Boston,” and “Concord.” I have 


heard that a lingering fear of seeming 
to present some of her father’s char- 
acteristics to ridicule kept her from 
fulfilling this purpose. 

Mrs. Alcott—Abba May—was the 
twelfth and youngest child of Colonel 
Joseph May of Boston, 
her mother’s name being 
Dorothy Sewall. Miss 
May was visiting her 
brother, the Rev. Samuel 
J. May, minister over a 


Unitarian church in 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, 


when she met her future 
husband. They 
married by her brother, 
May 23, 1830, in King’s 
Chapel, wheie the bride 
had been baptized in in- 
fancy. It is said that Mrs. 
May was a woman of rare 
and charming character, 
and any one who ever saw 
Mrs. Alcott can readily be- 
lieve what the daughter 
herself wrote of her 
mother: “She never said 
great things, but did ten 
thousand generous ones.” 


$ 
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Mr. Alcott was farmer boy, 
peddler and teacher by turn. In 
1832 he was living and teaching 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
where on his thirty-third birthday 
was born his daughter Louisa, 
whose feet were to mount the lad- 
der of fame higher than his own. 

From Germantown to Boston 
and the famous Temple School ; 
and here Mr. Alcott was gradu- 
ally formulating the plan which 
led to the settlement of Fruit- 
lands, and also strenuously carry- 
ing out his conviction that the 
simplest food was alone conducive 
to high and lofty thinking and living. 
We are told that the children grew 
very tired of rice without sugar, and 
Graham meal without either butter or 
molasses. 

He was, this high priest of high 
ideas, very critical in religious mat- 
ters, writing thus: “I am dissatisfied 
with the general preaching of every 
sect and with the individuals of any 
sect.” Some one has said that he 
seemed to have adopted what Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant called an “ingenuous 
Quakerism.” Soon the title of phi- 
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losopher was added to that of. peddler 
and teacher ; and he became known as 
a bright and shining light among the 
visionary but earnest company of 
Transcendentalists. 

Going to England, he found there 
congenial spirits; and in October, 
1842, he came home, accompanied by 
three of these new friends, Charles 
Lane and his son, William, and 
Henry C. Wright. 

Miss Alcott, in a_ story entitled 
“Transcendental Wild Oats,” 
which she further calls a chap- 
ter from an _ unwritten  ro- 
mance, writes as follows: “On 
the first day of June, 1843, a 
large wagon, drawn by a small 
horse and containing a motley 
load, went lumbering over cer- 
tain New England hills, with 
the pleasing accompaniments 
of wind, rain and hail. A se- 
rene man with a serene child 
upon his knee was driving, or 
rather being driven,, for the 
small horse had it all his own 
way. Behind a small boy, em- 
bracing a bust of Socrates, was 
an energetic looking woman, 
with a benevolent brow, satiri- 
cal mouth and eyes full of hope 
and courage. A baby reposed 
upon her lap, a mirror leaned 
against her knee, a basket of 
provisions danced about her 
feet, and she struggled with a 
large, unruly umbrella, with 
which she tried to cover every 
one but herself. Twilight be- 
gan to fall, and the rain came 
down in a despondent drizzle, but the 
calm man gazed as tranquilly into 
the fog as if he beheld a radiant bow 
of promise spanning the gray sky.” 
Thus came this new Adam and Eve 
into their hoped for Eden. 

One of the band who were here to 
make “the wilderness blossom like the 
rose” wrote thus of Fruitlands, which 
was the name they decided to give 
their new home: “It is very remotely 
situated, without a road, but sur- 
rounded by a beautiful green land- 
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scape of fields and woods.” Nothing 
could have been more romantic than 
the site chosen,—a field of about a 
hundred acres on a hillside, sloping to 
the river, with the most lovely views 
of Wachusett and Monadnock to the 
west, the intervening stretches dotted 
with towns and villages, while in the 
background rose the tree-crowned 
summit of Makamachukamucks or 
Prospect Hill. 

Here gathered the little band, and 


THE ROAD TO PROSPECT HILL, 


began the work of forming “a family 
in harmony with the primitive in- 
stincts of man.” Mrs. Alcott and 
Anna Page were the only women. No 
animal food was to be eaten, nor were 
butter, cheese, eggs or milk allowed 
—nothing that in the taking would 
cause pain or seem like robbing any 
animal; besides, animal food, if only 
approximately animal, as in the case 
of milk and butter, would corrupt the 
body and through that the soul. Tea, 
coffee, molasses and rice were for- 
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Photograph by F. T. Harvey. 
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THE NASHUA VALLEY FROM PROSPECT HILL-—FRUITLANDS AT THE RIGHT. 


bidden for two reasons—because they 
were in part foreign luxuries, and in 
part the product of slave labor. 
Water alone for drink, fruit in plenty 
and some vegetables were allowed; 
but in these last a distinction was 
nade between those which grow in 
the air and those which grow down- 
ward, like potatoes and others which 
form underground. The latter were 
less suited for what these visionaries 
termed a “chaste supply” for their 
bodily needs. Miss Alcott says that 
ten ancient apple trees were all the 
“chaste supply” the place afforded. 
Salt was another article forbidden, it 
is hard to see why. Maple syrup and 
sugar were to be abundant in time, 
and bayberry tallow was to furnish 
light, when anything but the inner 
light was required. All this was to 
elevate and purify the body and bring 
about a state of perfection in body, 
mind and soul. 

The following are some of the 
principles upon which their habits of 
life were to rest: “We must ignore 
laws which ignore holiness: our trust 


is in purity; with pure beings will 
come pure habits; a better being shall 
be built up from the orchard and the 
garden; the outward form shall beam 
with soul.” “From the fountain we 
will slake our thirst, and our appetite 
shall find supply in the delicious 
abundance which Pomona offers. 
Flesh and blood we will reject as the 
accursed thing. A pure mind has no 
faith in them.” 

Certain ideas called “No Govern- 
ment Theories” held sway in Mr. AI- 
cott’s breast, which just before his go- 
ing to Harvard led to his arrest by 
the deputy sheriff, Sam Staples, for 
refusing to pay his taxes, on the 
ground that he would “not support 
a government so false to the law ol 
love.” And here I must digress to 
tell what Thoreau calls a good anec- 
dote. Miss Helen Thoreau asked 
Sheriff Staples what he thought Mr. 
Alcott’s idea was; and he answered, 
with hearty if inelegant emphasis, 
“IT vum, I believe it was nothing but 
principle, for | never heard a man talk 
honester.” Even those who most 
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thoroughly disbelieved in the prac- 
ticability of the reformer’s views were 
ready to concede his heartfelt honesty 
of purpose. Emerson calls Mr. Alcott 
“a mineteenth century Simon Sty- 
lites.” 

With these high, unpractical qual- 
ities, as Mr. Sanborn tells us, Mr. Al- 
cott set out for Fruitlands—the name, 
like everything else fine about these 
plans, but a prophecy. The projects 
of these people were, as Mr. Emerson 
was fond of describing them, “with- 
out feet or hands.”’ Ordinary farm- 
ing was not part of their plan of life. 
No ploughs were to be used, because 
they would require the aid of cattle, 
but the spade and the pruning-knife 
were to be all sufficient. None of the 
company were used to the labor re- 
quired, so of course intense weariness 
and blistered hands were common; 
but the All-soul disciples struggled 
bravely on for a few months, yielding 
so far to the inevitable need of more 
strength than their own weak hands 
could supply as to purchase a pair of 
oxen to perform the hardest tasks. 
Miss Alcott asserts, in the half droll, 
half pathetic pages of “Transcendental 
Wild Oats,” that one of the supposed 
oxen was a cow, and that the pur- 
chaser used surreptitiously to take 
long draughts at the milking pail in 
the privacy of the barn. However 
that may be, it is said that one and 
another of the family were glad to 
share the less frugal meals of kindly 
neighbors, though I doubt whether 
this was ever true of Mr. Alcott him- 
self. 

Their dress was another matter 
held of great importance. Cotton 
was largely the product of slave labor, 
and wool came from robbing the 
sheep, so linen was as far as possible 
to form the material of their gar- 
ments. One cannot help but wonder 
how men with the least fragment of 
common sense could dream of living 
in our New England climate clothed 
in linen. While summer and summer 
warmth lasted, many deprivations 
could be overlooked, though even 
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then Mrs. Alcott’s shoulders must 
have found heavy burdens for their 
upholding. The rest might be seek- 
ing the All-soul; but to her fell the 
task, and it must often have been al- 
most beyond her powers, of providing 
for their physical needs, which even 
with their high philosophy could not 
be entirely overlooked. 

The education of the children was 
not neglected. Miss Page gave them 
music lessons ; and Louisa frankly de- 
clares she hated the lady, she was “so 
fussy.” From their father and Mr. 
Lane they had instruction in various 
branches. Louisa in her diary tells 
of things pleasant and the reverse; 
how she tried to be good, and how 
she failed ; of a visit from Parker Pills- 
bury, and his talk about the poor 
slaves; of their dinners of bread and 
fruit; how they played in the woods 
and were fairies, and how she “flied” 
the highest of all; of a corn-husking 
in the barn, with the somewhat un- 
usual incident, if one may judge by its 
being mentioned, that they had lamps. 
A visit from Professor Russell is men- 
tioned, and a Sunday’s tramp in the 
woods for moss to adorn a bower 
their father was making, in which Mr. 
Emerson was to be’honored. Louisa 
wrote little poems and read and lis- 
tened to various books. Mrs. Child’s 
“Philothea” was a great favorite with 
the little girls, so much so that they 
made a dramatic version of it, which 
they acted under the trees. That the 
father encouraged his children in their 
innocent gayety is shown in the family 
habit of celebrating birthdays in a pe- 
culiarly pleasant manner. Thus when 
May was three years old, on July 28 
of the summer spent at Fruitlands, 
Mr. Alcott wrote an ode, the whole 
family met under the trees of a neigh- 
boring grove, and, crowning the little 
girl with flowers, he read his poem, 
celebrating the day in the child’s 
honor, and as the dawn of their open- 
ing paradise. 

Mr. Emerson’s ideas had been an 
incentive in the establishment of the 
community, but much as he held faith 
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in the pure ideals of these plans, he 
never seemed to believe in their prac- 
tical value, and once called Alcott “a 
tedious archangel,” and said that Al- 
cott and Lane were “always feeling 
of their shoulders to see if their wings 
were sprouting.” Hawthorne wrote 
of Alcott: “One might readily con- 
ceive his Orphic sayinys to well up 
from a fountain in his breast which 
communicated with the infinite Abyss 
of thought.” His English friend, Mr. 
Wright, soon pronounced him im- 
practical. Thoreau, with many kin- 
dred beliefs, was sometimes vexed 
with him; and Lowell, as if in proph- 
ecy, wrote: 

“Our nipping climate hardly suits 

The ripening of ideal fruits, 


His theories vanquish us all summer, 
But winter makes him dumb and dumber.”’ 


Some of the members of the family 
went visiting at Brook Farm, and 
came home shocked at the luxury 
and epicureanism they found there. 
Hecker, the baker at Brook Farm, 
visited Fruitlands, as he wished to 
lead a more self-denying life, but after 
a stay of two weeks departed, still un- 
satisfied, to enter at last the monastic 
life. People of strange dress and 
stranger ideas came and went, largely 
drones in the world’s workaday 
hive; and the Newness, the All-soul, 
must have been written in other words 
for overworked, tired Mrs. Alcott. 
Alcott and Lane went to New York 
to hold a discussion with W. H. 
Channing. Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, 
who was a dear personal friend of the 
Alcotts, gives a somewhat amusing 
account of the matter. Mr. Child and 
John Hopper had been to hear the 
discussion, and Mrs. Child asked what 
had been talked about. Mr. Child 
said: “Mr. Lane divided man into 
three states, the disconscious, the con- 
scious and the unconscious; the dis- 
conscious is the state of a pig, the 
conscious is the baptism by water, 
and the unconscious is the baptism by 
fire. And as for myself,” he added, 
“when I had heard them talk for a few 
moments, I didn’t know whether I 
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had any mind or not.” Mr. Hopper 
declared that while Channing thought 
there was some connection between 
mind and body, Alcott and Lane 
seemed to think the body a sham. 

In Louisa’s diary we find what she 
calls a,“‘sample of the vegetable wafers 
we used at Fruitlands”: 

“Vegetable diet and sweet repose; 
animal food and nightmare.” 

“Apollo eats no flesh and has no 
beard ; his voice is melody itself.” 

“Pluck your body from the or- 
chard, do not snatch it from the sham- 
bles.” 

These are a few of the oracular in- 
structions the children received from 
the philosophers. As cool weather 
came on, times grew harder. We find 
in Louisa’s diary, under one date: 
“More people coming to live with us; 
I wish we could be together, and no 
one else. I don’t see who is to feed 
and clothe us all, when we are so poor 
now. I was very dismal, and then 
went out to walk, and made a poem.” 
This poem is entitled ‘Despond- 
ency;” and it is interesting as denot- 
ing the loving trust which showed it- 
self in the young heart thus early 
learning of life’s burdens, a _ trust 
which is again shown in the record of 
a little later date, when she tells of 
going under the forest trees and com- 
ing out into the sunshine, and of the 
strange and solemn feeling that came 
over her—that she, as she expresses 
it, “felt God as never before, and 
praved that she might keep that 
happy sense of nearness all her life.” 
This is the poem. Surely these lines 
are good for a girl not quite eleven 
years old: 


“Silent and sad 
When all is giad 
And the earth is dressed in flowers; 
When the gay birds sing 
Till the forests ring 
As they rest in woodland bowers. 


“Oh, why these tears 
And these idle fears 
For what may come to-morrow? 
The birds find food 
From God so good, 
And the flowers know no sorrow. 
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“If He clothes these, 
And the leafy trees, 
Will He not cherish thee? 
Why doubt His care? 
It is everywhere, 
Though the way we may not see. 


“Then why be sad 
When all is glad 
And the world is full of flowers? 
With the gay birds sing. 
Make life all spring, 
And smile through the darkest hours.” 


One after another those who had 
composed the family departed, Mr. 
Lane and his son going to the Shakers 
for a while, and afterwards returning 
to England. Mr. Alcott also, I have 
been told, was inclined to join the fol- 
lowers of Ann Lee; but to this Mrs. 
Alcott utterly refused to agree. An 
old neighbor once told me that Mrs. 
Alcott said her hope for her daugh- 
ters was that they would become 
wives and mothers; and life among 
the Shakers was certainly not likely 
to bring about that happy result. Mr. 
Alcott grew more and more discour- 
aged. As his daughter says, he lay 
down upon his bed and turned his 
face to the wall, refusing food and 
drink, and there waited for death to 
end the struggle. For a while tears 
and pleading from _ the faithful 
wife were of no avail, and she could 
only cling to the words which ex- 
pressed the belief of her devout but 
very incapable husband, “The Lord 
will provide.” It would seem that at 
last some kind angel brought the 
stricken man to see the selfishness of 
yielding to despair, when his wife and 
children were alike suffering and it 
was his duty to care for them. So ar- 
rangements were made; and one cold 
December day the little family left 
Fruitlands—which the mother sug- 
gested might more appropriately 
have been called “Apple Slump’”—for 
a home in the village of Still River, in 
a part of the house known as the 
“Brick Ends,” then owned and partly 
occupied by J. W. Lovejoy, now the 
home of Mr. Keyes. 

To the villagers queer stories had 
come of the unusual doings of the 
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Transcendentalists. Once, | remem- 
ber, a strange, long haired man, call- 
ing himself, I believe, the Angel 
Gabriel, came into the Still River 
church and interrupted the service. 
This, however, may have been later, 
after Fruitlands had passed into the 
hands of Joseph Palmer, one of the 
community, long known from his im- 
mense beard as “the old Jew,” who 
lived in the Fruitlands farmhouse many 
years and died some twenty-five years 
ago. Even after the chill days of au- 
tumn and early winter came, Mr. Al- 
cott wore his linen leggings; but the 
broad brimmed hats and linen tunics 
of the little girls were, fortunately for 
them, supplemented by warmer gar- 
ments sent by kind friends and rela- 
tives. 

With the spring the Still River lit- 
tle people found their new neighbors 
a great accession. A May party, with 
a queen and a Maypole, inaugurated 
the summer’s gladnesses. A _ recent 
writer has called them “sad-faced 
children.” That is a great mistake. 
Whatever they may have lacked in 
everyday comforts, they never could 
have been truly described by such a 
term. As sure as the sun shone and 
skies were blue, just so sure was the 
afternoon gathering on the grass plot 
in front of the “Brick Ends,” and 
jumping rope, tossing ball and roll- 
ing hoop were enjoyed as never be- 
fore. Mrs. Alcott was like the guar- 
dian angel of the merry company, 
often taking her seat in our midst and 
smiling benignly upon our. gay 
pranks. 

In the bright days of summer came 
the birthday of Lizzie, the “Beth” of 
“Little Women;” and never shall I 
forget the proud gladness which filled 
my childish heart as I went to the 
party given in honor of the day. Mrs. 
Lovejoy’s kitchen was set about with 
evergreens, and otherwise rendered 
a fitting stage for the evening’s en- 
tertainment. Her sitting room was 
the dress circle, while the Alcott sit- 
ting room was ornamented by a small 
tree, from the boughs of which hung 
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gifts, not only for our small hostess, 
but for each little friend present. In 
the adjoining kitchen a table was 
laden with numerous small cakes and 
an abundance of luscious cherries, 
with a big birthday cake in the centre. 

I cannot recall all the dramatic 
scenes enacted on the evening, to me 
so memorable. There was part of an 
old English play given by the older of 
the happy party, members of the Al- 
cott and the neighboring Gardner 
families. Then there were songs; and 
Anna Alcott appeared as a Scotch 
laddie, in bonnet and plaid. What she 
recited I have forgotten, though I re- 
member how pretty she looked. But 
Louisa was the star of the evening. 
Her mother had stained her face, 
arms, neck and ankles to the ruddy 
hue of an Indian girl; her dress 
seemed made all of feathers; feathers 
too crowned her head. Three times, 


if memories have not proved false, she . 


made her appearance. Once, accord- 
ing to her own recollection, she sang 
the then popular song, “Wild roved 
an Indian girl, bright Alfarata.” 
Then erect, solemn as her merry face 
could become, she strode forward, 
bearing a large shield, and in almost 
blood curdling accents—as an old 
schoolmate describes them—repeated 
the passage from Ossian beginning, 
“©O thou that rollest above, round as 
the shield of my fathers ;’ and again, 
in softer accents, a poem from one of 
the school readers, 


“The blackbird was singing on Michigan’s 
shore, 
As sweetly and gayly as ever before.” 


It was all so wonderful to us little 
ones; and I well remember how the 
next day we looked to see if any rem- 
nant of the paint was left on Louisa’s 
pretty neck and arms. 

It was a bright, happy summer, and 
we were all very sorry to have our be- 
loved playmates go back to Concord. 
Once, not many years later, Louisa 
was so anxious to see Still River 


again that she walked from Concord 
to visit her friends, the Gardners. 
She often thought of the summer 
spent in Still River, as is shown by 
the use in her stories of the names of 
people she had known there, and in 
letters. In one received some thirty 
years ago, she spoke of what she called 
the “old Still River days” as “jolly 
times,” and described a mock wed- 
ding in the wood shed, in which she 
took the part of bride, with a white 
apron for a veil, and how she and her 
newly made husband found their tem- 
pers did not agree, and so parted. “I 
rather think,” she added, “my preju- 
dices in favor of spinsterhood are 
founded upon that short but tragical 
experience.” Much later, in another 
letter in which she expressed kindly 
approbation of a short story I had 
written for Wide Awake, founded on . 
the little party above described, she 
again wrote of the happy days spent 
in Still River. 

In the chapter of “Little Men” 
where Dan tells the story of “Marm 
Webber,” Miss Alcott was portraying 
a real Still River character. On the 
slope of Prospect Hill there actually 
lived a Mrs. Webber, whose house 
was a veritable hospital for homeless 
and unfortunate cats. Whatever 
were the old dame’s faults of temper, 
she was a true friend to her feline pets, 
although her putting the hopeless in- 
valids out of their misery with ether 
is a touch of Miss Alcott’s fancy, 
since, | believe, that anzsthetic had 
not then been invented. 

I well remember how great was the 
interest felt by old Still River school- 
mates when, in the Saturday Evening 
Gazette, articles began to appear writ- 
ten by the merry girl who had left so 
strong an impression on our minds. 
Right proud were we when “Little 
Women” followed the pathetic pages 
of “Hospital Sketches”; and loyal 
hearts rejoiced in each later success, 
and mourned when the life lived so 
faithfully for others ended so early. 


THE YALE HABIT. 
A SPEEDY INTERCOLLEGIATE AFFAIR. 
By Roger Clapp. 


T was the day after Class Day; and 
| as Harry Matthews settled himself 
comfortably in the sleeper and 
stowed his goods and chattels around 
him, he hoped that it wasn’t going to 


be too hot. “I wonder how it will . 


seem to be a senior,” he reflected, as 
the train drew out of the Boston and 
Albany station. “Heigho, only one 
more year at Cambridge,—and then 
I suppose I shall be chasing the festive 
dinner-pail in the governor’s office! 
It’s mighty good of Jack Norton to 
ask me to come out and visit him. 
Still, a man who has a couple of sisters 
like Norton’s ought to be good to fel- 
lows who haven’t one. I wish it 
wasn't such a beastly long trip to Chi- 
cago.” 

The boy came through with the 
morning papers. Matthews bought 
one and read all there was about the 
coming Yale race, which was only two 
days off; he spent an hour in the 
smoking car; and then he de- 
cided to wander through the train to 
see if there were any one on board 
whom he knew. He walked for some 
distance without finding anybody, 
and on entering the fourth car from 
his own concluded not to go any fur- 
ther, but to glance in and then go 
back. As he looked through the car 
he noticed that the conductor was 
standing in front of a young lady, who 


was talking to him in an anxious and 
troubled tone; the conductor seemed 
to be replying in an extremely surly 
manner, and Matthews caught the 
words: 

“Well, I can’t do anything but send 
you back on the next train from Al- 
bany.” 

“Hum,” muttered Harry, “I won- 
der what the row is. She is a mighty 
pretty girl.” He took a step down the 
passage, and started back so suddenly 
that he almost precipitated himself 
into an old lady’s lap. “Great Scott! 
it can’t be Miss Davis of Philadelphia, 
who was at Bar Harbor last summer 
—yes, it is, by Jove!”—and Harry had 
traversed the length of the car and was 
standing at the girl’s side in a shorter 
space of time than it takes to say so. 
“Can I do anything for you, Miss 
Davis?” 

On hearing her name the girl 
looked up, and at sight of the young 
man herfacebrightened. Shegavehim 
a quick smile, though her eyes were 
filled with tears. “Oh, Mr. Matthews, 
I am so glad to see you! I am in such 
ascrape! I have lost my pocketbook, 
—and it had my ticket in it and all my 
money and everything. I am on my 
way to Chicago—and the conductor 
says I shall have to go back to Bos- 
ton; but I can’t do that, for I don’t 
know any one in Boston, and the peo- 
ple I was visiting have gone away 
and,—oh dear! I am sure I don’t know 
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what to do.” In her distress and ex- 
citement she caught hold of Harry’s 
arm and looked up at him appealingly. 

“Oh, that will be all right,” said he, 
“T will look after all that for you;” 
and, turning to the conductor, he said 
in as stern a tone as he was able to 
command: “I am in the third car for- 
ward; I will attend to you later.” 
Then he turned to Miss Davis and, sit- 
ting down beside her, said lightly: “I 
am sorry you had any trouble with 
him, Miss Davis ;—and I am awfully 
glad to see you. It is such a long time 
since last summer! But you were 
really about the last person I expected 
to see on this train.” 

“It is very fortunate for me, Mr. 
Matthews, that you came to the rescue 
just when you did; for I don’t think 
the conductor believed one word I 
said, and he was going to send me 
back to Boston in the next train from 
Albany.” 


“I didn’t know you had been in . 


Boston, Miss Davis. You might have 
let me know, I think,” said Matthews 
reproachfully. 

“I haven’t really been there, after 
all. You see, I have been on a trip 
through the Provinces with the Win- 
throps of Boston,—you know them, 
don’t you? I thought you did—and 
instead of going back to Philadelphia 
I went to Boston with them and 
started from there for Chicago, where 
I am trying to go now.” 

“Well, you are all right ; I will settle 
with the conductor,and whenwe get to 
Albany I will telegraph back to the 
station in Boston and see if anything 
has been found of your pocketbook. 
Was there much in it?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Davis, “my ticket, 
and a check, and thirty or forty dol- 
lars. I haven’t a single cent with me.” 
The funny side of it struck her now, 
and she burst into a clearing laugh, in 
which Matthews joined. 

“At all events,” said he when they 
had sobered down, “you must let me 
be your banker for a while. Now I 
will leave you in peace and go and in- 
terview the conductor. May I have 


the pleasure of having you dine with 
me? Suppose we say about one; it 
is now half-past eleven. Would that 
suit you? Allright.” He left the car, 
followed by the curious and interested 
glances of about sixteen pairs of eyes. 


IT. 


After Matthews had left a crisp dol- 
lar bill in the porter’s dusky palm, 
with instructions to look after Miss 
Davis, he waylaid the conductor, 
made the first payment for the lady’s 
passage, and added a few pointed re- 
marks, which left that gorgeous offi- 
cial in a rather unpleasant frame of 
mind. Then he sought out the sleep- 
ing-car conductor, engaged a lower 
berth for Miss Davis, and paid for it. 
“Well,” said he to himself as he went 
back to his seat, “that, with the rail- 
road fares to come, makes about 
thirty-two dollars. It is the funniest 
thing I ever heard of. The girl is ab- 
solutely dependent on me for her daily 
bread ; she can’t get a bite without me. 
It must be rather an embarrassing sit- 
uation for her, though. I wonder if 
she has forgotten all about last sum- 
mer. Why, I was in love with her 
then, and she knew it too; and I 
believe I haven’t gotten over it yet. 
Still, I mustn’t let her know it now. 
The affair is bad enough for her any 
way, and I shall have to make it pass" 
off as easily as I can. Come, brace up, 
and go and make yourself look pretty, 
to take her into dinner.” 

Ten minutes later, Harry was sit- 
ting opposite Miss Davis at one of the 
small tables in the dining car. The 
advent of the couple had excited a 
good deal of curiosity among the other 
diners. One bit of their neighbors’ 
dialogue came to them in scraps, 
which Harry could not help piecing 
out. 

“Oh, they must be a bridal couple. 
Just see how radiant the girl is; and 
no man could look as beaming and 
happy as he does unless he were on 
his honeymoon.” 

“Yes, aunty,” said a girl’s voice, 
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“they certainly do have an atmosphere 
of rice and orange blossoms about 
them. Don’t you think so, Dick?” 

“Yes, oh, yes, I haven’t a doubt of 
it, if you are both agreed; you know 
so much more about it than I do!” 

Meantime the couple who were ex- 
citing all this comment were eating 
their dinner, in apparent unconscious- 
ness. Their composure was perhaps 
not quite so genuine as it appeared,— 
there were fluctuating pink streaks on 
Miss Davis’s fair cheeks; but they 
conversed on the events of the previ- 
ous summer as if it were the most 
commonplace, everyday affair for 
them to be dining together on a Chi- 
cago express. 

At last the dinner was over and paid 
for. Harry escorted Miss Davis back 
to her seat, where he remained until he 
found that his supply of cheerful con- 
versation was giving out; then he rose 
and said that he knew that she wanted 
to rest, and that he would go back to 
his own seat. He suggested that, as 
there was no dining car on the train 
after three o’clock, six might be a 
good hour for a buffet tea. Miss 
Davis thought so too; and as Harry 
handed her her berth check, she gave 
him a curious, half quizzical, half se- 
rious glance, which he didn’t at all 
understand, but which gave him some- 
thing to think about in the smoker 
that afternoon. They. appeared like 
a newly married pair, he mused. And 
Miss Davis was charming,—had such 
a way with her. Did that last look 
mean that she was interested in him? 
It seemed something like that; but 
wasn't it too piquant and deliberate? 
At all events, he could keep on taking 
care of her. He would do it right 
royally ; and who knew—who knew— 

So, soon after Albany—where he 
had rushed into the station from the 
train, returning with every magazine 
and half the new novels he could lay 
his hands on, for Miss Davis—he 
sought his dependent lady, and made 
her join him in a sumptuous tea, on 
which he contrived to expend four 
dollars and a quarter. Then they 


chatted for a while, until Harry 
thought it time to go. He said good 
night, and arranged that they should 
breakfast at eight o’clock the next 
morning; whereupon he withdrew to 
the smoker for a short smoke and a 
long reverie; and an _ hour later 
climbed into his berth and fell asleep 
and dreamt of pocketbooks, conduct- 
ors, pretty Philadelphians and huge 
lunch bills. He awoke at Toledo, 
dressed himself, and on the platform 
of the station purchased a stack of 
sweet peas and roses, with some of 
which he made the waiter decorate 
the breakfast table, three large 
bunches being put down at Miss 
Davis’s place for her use and refresh- 
ment. After breakfast he kept him- 
self out of the way until they were 
within a couple of hours of Chicago. 
Before he appeared, however, he had 
jotted down some items and had said 
to himself: 

“This adventure is going to cost me 
about twenty dollars; but I don’t care 
—it is worth it. This all looks rather 
commonplace; but it isn’t—it is most 
romantic. Twenty dollars! I have 
got to win this time; I can’t lose 
again, the way I did last summer. 
Nevertheless, I am glad I haven’t any 
money up on the race. I am sick and 
tired of losing to those Elis, and I'll 
never bet a cent against Yale again.” 

With these cheerful reflections he 
packed up his belongings and rejoined 
Miss Davis. They had a light buffet 
lunch, after which Miss Davis said: 
“Now, Mr. Matthews, if you will tell 
me how much I owe you, and let me 
have your address in Chicago, I will 
‘remit at the earliest opportunity,’ as 
they say on bills.” 

“All right, I'll jot it down for you. 
Let me see. I won’t count tea and 
lunch, for I don’t know how much 
they were,—and, besides, I must have 
you for my guest at least once or 
twice. There, thirty-two for the fares 
and berth, and two for the meals. I 
am getting to feel quite like a hotel 
keeper. That makes thirty-four; and 
there is my address at the bottom. I 
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am afraid we had better be getting 
ready ; we are almost in.” 

In a few minutes the train reached 
the station. Harry and Miss Davis 
hurried out with the crowd; and, a few 
seconds later, Miss Davis flew into 
the arms of a lady who was waiting 
to welcome her. In the midst of the 
shrill sound of escaping steam and 
the hurry and scurry of the crowd, 
Harry was presented and escorted the 
ladies to their carriage. The good 
bves weresaid,and the carriage moved 
swiftly away. Harry picked up his 
valise, beckoned to a cabman, and 
was soon rattling off in the opposite 
direction, toward Jack Norton’s. 
$20! The figures, preceded by the 
dollar mark, seemed to dance before 
his eyes. $20! Was there ever a bet- 
ter investment? 

That evening, when they had re- 
turned from the theatre and were 
standing around watching Jack com- 
pound a rabbit, Miss Norton said, 
turning to her sister: 

“Dorothy, Mrs. Lakeside is to give 
a reception to-morrow for Miss Davis 
of Philadelphia. Oh, do you know 
her, Mr. Matthews? She is visiting 
here now. By the way, it is out; she 
has just become engaged to Mr. 
Courtney, a Yale man. Why, what is 
the matter, Mr. Matthews?” For 
Harry, with a smothered exclamation, 
had sat down, rather suddenly, in the 
nearest chair. 

“Oh, nothing,” he answered with 
a feeble smile, “only I was just think- 
ing I had lost about twenty dollars 
to Yale.” 


ITT. 


When Harry Matthews woke the 
next morning, he was very much sur- 
prised. That is, he was much sur- 
prised to find that he had slept at all. 
He had expected to pass a tossing and 
most unhappy night; and here he had 
been sleeping soundly ever since his 
head had touched the pillow. Surely 
that wasn’t right for a man who had 
just had the cup of happiness dashed 
from his lips for the second time. He 
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dressed in a melancholy frame of 
mind, and as he went downstairs hie 
felt absolutely certain that he was the 
most miserable man in Chicago, and 
that it would be a long, long time be- 
fore he would ever laugh again. But 
at the bottom of the stairs he met 
Dorothy Norton, looking so happy 
and so pretty that he smiled in spite 
of himself. She came towards him, 
holding out the morning paper. 

“Beaten again! Poor Harvard! 
By six lengths, too! You don’t seem 
to feel very badly about it. I suppose 
you get used to that sort of thing after 
a while.” 

“T see you are as bitter a foe to Har- 
vard as ever, Miss Norton,” he said, 
taking the paper. “Oh, yes, ‘rowed a 
splendid race.’ We always do. Un- 
fortunately, however, we lack the Yale 
habit.” 

“The Yale habit?” 

“Ves, the habit of winning.” 

“There is a great deal in that. But 
I am not a foe to Harvard; I am sim- 
ply a supporter of Yale; there is a 
great difference. Please remember 
also that I am not Miss Norton to 
my friends; I am Dorothy. We used 
to be great friends two years ago, 
when I was very small and you were 
only a freshman; but now you are so 
old that I am almost afraid of you,” 
said Dorothy with a _  coquettish 
glance. 

“T don’t believe,” said Harry, as 
they went out to the breakfast room, 
“that you were ever afraid of any- 
thing.” 

At breakfast Harry learned that 
they were all to leave Chicago that 
afternoon for the Michigan Country 
Club, which is on the lake some forty 
miles from Chicago, where the Nor- 
tons had a country house. Before he 
departed on the trip, he sent a large 
bunch of flowers to Miss Davis, with 
a short note saying how sorry he was 
not to have the chance to call, and 
hoping that she was none the worse 
for her journey. It took him so long 
to compose this apparently simple 
note that he almost lost the train. As 
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it was, he arrived just at the last mo- 
ment, with a number of excuses, which 
Miss Norton graciously accepted be- 
cause they were very good ones. 
Harry had the seat next to Dorothy 
in the train and as soon as he was 
comfortably settled she leaned over 
and said: 

“Those were beautifully invented 
excuses ; but would you mind gratify- 
ing my feminine curiosity by telling 
me what you really were doing the 
last three hours?” 

“From you, your Imperious High- 
ness, I have no secrets,” replied 
Harry, “I was sending some flowers 
to my own funeral.” At which inno- 
cent remark Miss Dorothy got angry, 
and refused to say another word for 
some fifteen minutes. 

The life they led at the Country 
Club was very pleasant. The com- 
pany of young people was large— 
there were both Harvard and Yale 
boys in it; and their intimacy was 
tinged with that western informality 
which, mixed with good breeding, 
makes the most agreeable atmos- 
phere in the world. As the Nortons’ 
guest, Harry was received with cor- 
dial hospitality. He saw a good deal 
of Dorothy; but one day it dawned 
on him that he didn’t see as much of 
her as he would like to, for the ob- 
vious reason that a certain Phil 
Rogers monopolized an atrociously 
great deal of her time. Harry was 
particularly struck by this idea one 
sunny morning, some ten days after 
his arrival, and he wondered why it 
had never occurred to him before. 
He was sitting on the piazza, smok- 
ing a cigarette, and saw Dorothy 
drive off in her dogcart with Phil 
Rogers. She turned, smiled and 
waved her hand to him; and it sud- 
denly occurred to Harry that he 
would like to be in a dogcart himself. 
He didn’t see any reason why Rogers, 
who was a typical Yale man, big, easy 
mannered, yellow haired, should go 
with her so much. Then he won- 
dered why he had never before 
noticed how pretty she was. He had 


noticed, to be sure, that she was 
pretty,—but not how pretty, how ex- 
tremely, awfully, irresistibly, incom- 
parably pretty. The cigarette and his 
lassitude were pitched away together 
and in a moment. An hour later he 
had demanded and secured the seat 
beside her for the next day’s drive, 
which goes to show that Harry Mat- 
thews was being rapidly cured of one 
light disorder and was ready to be the 
victim of another of perhaps a more 
serious type. 

Harry and Dorothy got on fa- 
mously together; and at the end of a 
week Phil Rogers found himself a 
very poor second. He had some con- 
solation, however, for he met Mat- 
thews in the finals of the tennis 
tournament and much enjoyed beat- 
ing the Harvard men three straight 
sets, the match having assumed some- 
what of an intercollegiate air. Dor- 
othy took this occasion to give Harry 
a long lecture on the loss of the Har- 
vard spirit and the consequent supe- 
riority of Yale. In spite of himself he 
was irritated and a little hurt, with the 
result of a slight refrigeration of his 
manner towards her, which lasted 
about fifteen minutes, at the end of 
which time he meekly said: “Dorothy, 
you are mistaken. I tell you again 
the Harvard spirit is splendid ; but the 
Yale habit is too much for it.” 

It was in the early part of August 
that the great baseball game was 
played, the Country Club meeting 
their old antagonists, the Lakeshore 
Club. Harry had been on his class 
team at Harvard, and was asked to 
play at shortstop for the Country 
Club. Phil Rogers played first base, 
and Jack Norton caught. It was one 
of the chief incidents of the season. 
The papers called it “the social event 
of the summer.” Harry drove Dor- 
othy out to the ball field in the dog- 
cart: indeed, no one else would have 
thought of doing that now. 

Matthews was the only Harvard 
man on the nine and his crimson 
jersey and stockings were conspicu- 
ous. He plaved a good, steady game, 
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made a couple of base hits and no 
errors. Once he and Rogers effected 
a very neat double play, which 
brought them a round of applause. 
The game was interesting until the 
last half of the ninth inning. was 
reached, and then the interest became 
intense and the situation dramatic. 
The score was nine to seven in favor 
of the Lakeshorers, and the Country 
Club came in to bat for the last time. 
They had two of their men put out al- 
most immediately. Then they batted 
vigorously and filled the bases. 
Finally Harry Matthews came to the 
bat. He had never been so nervous 
in his life, not even when he played 
against the Yale Freshmen. The 
crowd was absolutely still; one could 
hear the horses champing at their bits. 
There were three men on bases, and 
it would take only two runs to tie the 
score, three to win; but one more fail- 
ure would be defeat. Harry struck at 
the first ball and missed it. Then he 
had two balls given him. The next 
ball pitched was a slow drop curve. 
He hit at it fiercely, viciously, furi- 
ously. The ball rose feebly into the 
air and was easily caught bv the short- 
stop. 

Harry climbed into the dogcart be- 
side Dorothy, and they started for 
home. For a while neither of them 
spoke. Harry was trying to find out 
why it was that he felt so badly. 
There was nothing so terrible about 
losing a game, and he had done his 
best. Suddenly it flashed over him, 
and he turned to the girl at his side. 

“Dorothy,” he said quietly, “I know 
why it is that I hate so to lose to-day. 
It is because I love you.” 

The girl glanced up at him with a 
mischievous smile. “Have you just 


found that out?” said she. “I knew 
it some time ago.” 
It had begun to drizzle. Harry 


helped Dorothy to put on his huge 
red sweater with ’9— on the front. 
“T hope you don’t object to wear- 
ing a Harvard sweater now?” said he. 
“Not when its owner has the Yale 
habit,” she replied. 
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“The Yale habit?” he asked ab- 
sent-mindedly; he was taking a 
long time adjusting the sweater. 

“Why, yes, ‘the habit of winning.’ 
You taught me that, dear.” 


IV. 


On the night of the ball game there 
was a dance at the Club Casino, and 
every one was there. Harry Mat- 
thews stood near the door smiling 
happily; for Phil Rogers had just 
taken Dorothy away from him and 
was waltzing with her. 

“Poor devil!” thought Harry, “I 
suppose he will be terribly cut up 
about it. Well, it will do him heaps 
of good. But I mustn’t stand grin- 
ning like this. I wish I could go 
somewhere and shout at the top of my 
lungs. I have just got to tell some- 
body all about it. But we haven’t told 
the family yet, so of course I can’t tell 
any of these people around here. I 
am going outside. Dorothy won’t 
give me another dance till the very 
last one; I have had five already.” 

He walked through the hall out on 
the piazza; then he lighted a ciga- 
rette, strolled around the corner and 
sat down on the railing. There was a 
charming view of the lake in the 
moonlight, the shower having passed. 
Harry wondered why nobody had 
taken advantage of this secluded spot, 
for there were two chairs there and it 
was certainly a most inviting place. 
He wished Dorothy were with him. 
Suddenly a young man came around 
the corner of the piazza and ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, here you are, Matthews. I 
have been looking for you every- 
where. Won’t you go in and dance 
with Miss Davis? She’s a mighty 
nice girl—here with Mrs. Lakeside.” 

“Why, certainly,” said Harry. “I 
know Miss Davis, but I didn’t know 
she was here.” 

“She came with the Lakesides ; they 
arrived this afternoon. But, if you 
know her I won’t wait; you just go 
and dance with her;” and he disap- 
peared. 
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‘The whirligig of time brings in its 
revenges,” quoted Harry thought- 
fully, as he threw away his cigarette 
and went in. He found Miss Davis 
talking with Jack Norton, but she 
didn’t see him till he came up and 
said: “May I have this dance, Miss 
Davis?” 

“Why, Mr. Matthews!” she ex- 
claimed; and then, for no apparent 
reason, she blushed. Neither of the 
men noticed it, however, and in a 
moment she and Harry were whirling 
down the room. Subsequently she 
found herself seated in a chair beside 
Harry, looking at the moonlight on 
the lake. Then, suddenly, she was 
sorry she had come, for Harry was 
gazing out at the water with a deter- 
mined look on his face. He had evi- 
dently decided on something very 
important. 

“Oh! I have got to stop him,” she 
thought, “or he will be doing some- 
thing foolish. I must tell him of my 
engagement. Oh, dear! I ought to 
have known better than to come out 
here.” Then she began: “Mr. Mat- 
thews, But Harrv_ turned 
around suddenly and _ interrupted 
her. 

“Look here,” said he, “I have got 
to tell you something; I can’t keep it 
to myself any longer. I know you 
will understand how I feel,—and I 
can’t tell any of these people here. 
You see,—I am engaged to Dorothy 
Norton.” 

Miss Davis sat absolutely still. Her 
hands were pressed tightly together. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” Harry 
went on, “I should have congratu- 
lated Mr. Courtney first, I suppose; 
but I knew you would sympathize 
with me now.” 

Then Miss Davis burst into a 
laugh. “I do, I do,” she cried, “T 
congratulate you. But, Mr. Mat- 
thews, would vou mind telling me 


how long you have known of my en- 
gagement?”’ 

“Oh, about two months. You 
know you mustn’t say anything about 
ours ; it’s not out yet.” 

Just then, strangely enough, Dor- 
othy Norton and Mr. Courtney came 
around the corner of the piazza to- 
gether. 

“IT am so glad to see you, Miss 
Davis,” said Dorothy, coming for- 
ward. 

“T was extremely sorry to miss you 
in town, Miss Norton. Arthur, do 
you know Mr. Matthews?” 

“How do you do, Mr. Courtney?” 
said Harry, holding out his hand. “I 
have been waiting for about two 
months for a chance to congratulate 
you. I suppose it is always proper to 
congratulate a Yale man on his luck.” 

“Thank you. But I am afraid we 
never wholly deserve our luck; like 
reading and writing, it comes by na- 
ture.” 

The music for the last dance began, 
and as the two couples separated at 
the door Miss Davis glanced back 
with a smile and said: “I am afraid I 
shall never quite forgive you, Mr. 
Matthews.” 

“Why, what for, Miss Davis?” 

“For my own stupidity. A woman 
can never forgive that, you know.” 

“T wonder what she meant by that,”’ 
said Harry. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Dor- 
othy. “I suppose you don’t mind 
dancing this, even if it is the ‘Yale 
Two-Step’?” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Harry, “that 
I have been dancing a Yale two-step 
for the past three months. But I 
have no desire to stop now, for, at last, 
I have the Yale habit, I think. 
Dorothy, sweetest,—quick, while no- 
body is looking! Yes, I have ac- 
quired the Yale habit—perfectly, I am 
sure.” 


THE SUPERINTENDENT Of SCHOOLS. 


By Edward P. Pressey. 


HE old New England 
system of managing 
schools was this 
wise: A prudential or 
business committee 
was appointed by each 

district in which aschool was kept. An 
average township was five or six miles 
square and maintained from six to 
fourteen large and small schools. A 
general or superintending committee 
of three persons, and in later years of 
one, was appointed by the town. The 
ministers and other well read and 
“posted” citizens naturally served on 
this committee sometimes year after 
year for a generation. Later still the 
district system was abolished in one 
state after another, and with it the old 
system of superintendency. All has 
been put into the hands of a school 
board of three, who may be men or 
women. The school board is now 
practically a business committee for 
the town, as the prudential committee 
was formerly for the district, and 
nothing more. And now I have ar- 
rived at my tale. 

An economical system of profes- 
sional superintendency has _ been 
worked out throughout much of the 
land. In many of the western states 
they have a uniform system of county 
superintendents. In New England, 
among old shifting institutions, there 
is less uniformity. We have an op- 
tional system of town superintend- 
ency. Several small towns may club 
together to employ a professional su- 
perintendent of schools. Beacon Hills 
had clubbed together with Dell, 
Mountain and Florida for such a 
circuit rider. 

The new superintendent was a man 
with a history such as a true born 
Yankee loves to bear. He was bred 
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on a farm in a quiet hill town of New 
Hampshire. That did two things for 
him ; it made his wits as lithe as a cat 
—let the social philosophers tell why; 
and it trained him to work, without 
haste, without rest, so that, if to work 
is to pray, he literally fulfilled the 
apostle’s injunction, “Pray without 
ceasing,” and must have been a very 
pious man in the good sense of the 
word. He had taught school at seven- 
teen and entered college at twenty, 
after various book canvassing and 
peddling escapades that had some- 
times netted him cash and sometimes 
experience. The college was one of 
those excellent and accommodating 
old New England ones that let him 
out ten weeks every winter to teach 
school ; and so, by more schemes than 
can be written in a book, he paid his 
way through college. Then he gath- 
ered an impromptu Latin school in a 
remote Maine village, and for two 
dollars a month each taught twenty 
or more boys and girls, in the dull sea- 
son of the winter, the rudiments of 
everything, from algebra and physics 
to Greek. After a winter or two of 
this work, he paid his alma mater five 
dollars, and added A. M. to the first 
proud A. B. after his name. Then he 
got a call to higher things. An old 
established academy absorbed his 
masterful services, to develop a new 
chemical laboratory and to instruct 
youth in six or seven miscellaneous 
subjects, as a departmental teacher. 
After a year of this he was elected 
principal of a high school in a 
lovely village of central Massachusetts. 
Here he got the benefit of conven- 
tions and institutes, pedagogical 
conferences and educational litera- 
ture, and came out after a number of 
years a sober theorist with the whole- 
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some light of the future in his eye and 
by training a thoroughly practical 
educator of New England youth. 

The town of Dell was at the centre 
of the district. Here the superintend- 
ent had his home and office, where he 
could look upon the everlasting hills 
that stood about like the -mountains 
round about Jerusalem and dream of 
the little district schools up there, 
where everlasting springs of sound 
nerves and sense and courage abide. 
This territory was cut into four moun- 
tain regions, sundered by precipitous 
river gorges a thousand feet deep. 
This man’s head might have been said 
to be in the clouds; for the week long 
he was riding after his little black 
mare one thousand to nineteen hun- 
dred feet above sea level. 

I knew one who had often accom- 
panied him, summer and winter, over 
these mountains, visiting the remote 
district schools; and even a humdrum 
day on the rounds was a matter of in- 
terest to one who believes in the hon- 
est efforts of one’s fellow mortals. 

Mr. Ward was just hitching the 
little black mare to the United States 
flagstaff at the corner of the yard of 
the old gray schoolhouse, when a 
dozen boys and girls, of all sizes and 
ages from two years old up to seven- 
teen, burst out for a fifteen minutes’ 
recess. 

“Good afternoon, children,” he said 
in a cheerful, strong voice, as he gath- 
ered the last hitch in the halter. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Ward,” re- 
turned every child, in tones and man- 
ner of the utmost good will and pleas- 
ure at seeing him. One or two quite 
small children and one older boy 
rushed ahead of him into the school- 
room out of breath, to say: “Teacher, 
Mr. Ward has come.” The teacher 
was glad to tell him how John had im- 
proved in the perpendicular hand, and 
had the samples out in a minute to 
show him. Kate had taken won- 
derfully to drawing of late, and 
she had some wonderfully natural 
sketches to exhibit. Herman had at 


last mastered every one of the Miscel- 
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laneous Problems in arithmetic. Little 
Thomas had overcome an impediment 
in reading, according to Mr. Ward's 
suggestion of a method some months 
before. Isabelle was thinking more 
before making her answers to ques- 
tions. The system of grading and 
ranking was making the pupils in 
general more ambitious as_ well 
as more tidy and accurate in their 
work. 

Just then the teacher rang the little 
hand bell, which sounded out cheer- 
fully from the door across the flowery 
runs and upland pastures. The chil- 
dren in a few moments came trooping 
in steadily to the few measures of a 
song struck by the teacher upon the 
organ. Then, without turning to 
music books nor any moving about 
from their seats, they sang a happy 
song they had committed to memory ; 
and in five minutes every child was 
working hard at his lessons. 

When the classes came out some- 
times the superintendent at his discre- 
tion taught the class as he thought it 
should be done. Gently he corrected 
the serious habitual faults only, some- 
times calling the smaller children to 
him, putting his arm around them. 
quickly drawing out their confidence 
and the root of their difficulty, while 
the teacher went on with the class. 
From the older pupils he drew out 
logical thinking and held them firmly 
to it; and when he saw a boy or girl 
squirming and cramped in the narrow 
confines of a text-book, when their 
minds could hungrily grasp a world 
of ideas, he dropped larger sugges- 
tions, and even the next time brought 
them larger books to read. 

School was over in no time. After 
school many of the children gathered 
round Mr. Ward for a personal word 
of encouragement, advice or friend- 
ship, which was all given in the sim- 
plest, frankest, most fatherly manner. 
Then a warm-hearted good by was 
said by everybody who had lingered: 
and Mr. Ward set the little black 
mare’s head homeward, twelve miles 
distant, down mountain and gorge 
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threaded by streams and spouting tor- 
rents. 

Once a term, at least, the superin- 
tendent of schools held a meeting of 
all his teachers at Dell. On these oc- 
casions, besides the addresses on par- 
ticular educational topics by experts 
from outside of the district, the best 
samples of work by teachers and pu- 
pils in the district were represented, 
often by those teachers appearing with 
their pupils in person. The little 
mountain school of eight or ten pupils 
never after occasions like these seemed 
small or unimportant to any of its 
members; for they were members of 
the great school of twenty-five dis- 
tricts, as many teachers and four hun- 
dred pupils in Dell, Mountain, 
Florida and Beacon Hills. 

Then Mr. Ward started a little high 
school at Dell. Every pupil could 
manage in some way to board himself 
or earn his board, and get home Fri- 
day nights, so as to help mother with 
the Saturday baking or father at the 
wood pile; and all could appear as a 
family in their accustomed places at 
church the year round. This enabled 
many a farmer’s son and daughter to 
get the sound rudiments of a higher 
education, who would otherwise have 
struggled hard to attain it or have 
been discouraged. But, best of all, it 
did not associate inevitably grasp and 
knowledge with city ways and feel- 
ings. It did not break with many so 
ruthlessly and everlastingly the tradi- 
tions of the old farm house and the 
loyal country life. 

The third of February the thermom- 
eter stood fourteen degrees below zero 
at eight o’clock. Mr. Ward appeared 
before the parsonage door in Beacon 
Hills with an ulster and a buffalo on, 
and icicles pending from the corners 
of his mustache. The little black 
mare was sheathed in a crystallized 
film of hoar frost and the frozen vapor 
of her nostrils. 

It was eight miles to Dell. The su- 
perintendent was on his way to the 
Mountain schools, seven miles farther, 
for a day’s work. The minister’s fam- 


ily was just finishing breakfast. The 
minister was going with Mr. Ward to 
inspect the Mountain. system of 
schools, to compare with those of Bea- 
con Hills. The superintendent was 
a prompt man; but it would hurt Mrs. 
Barber’s feelings for a man to drive on 
in that frost after sniffing the parson- 
age fire without a cup of smoking cof- 
fee. Then in five minutes they were off. 

Twenty minutes more, and they 
were climbing out of the settlement 
up the northward slopes of the town 
through the unbroken drifts of last 
evening’s tempest. The little black 
mare struggled bravely till the cutter 
slumped down on the soft side of a 
drift and overturned the minister and 
the superintendent of schools in a 
shallow ravine or roadside water 
course. After that, for a half-mile 
stretch to the height of land, the min- 
ister preferred to wade ahead in his 
hip boots and break a path for the 
horse, while the superintendent hung 
to the bridle and piloted sleigh and 
horse through drifts of unfathomed 
depth. 

From the height of the road, eigh- 
teen hundred feet above the sea, they 
could see the morning sun lighting up 
with a dazzling purity the southerly 
domes and walls of the Green Moun- 
tains. Over there less than ten 
leagues lay, or rather floated in the 
crystal air, upon crystal blue and 
green foundations, the enchanted 
land. Just a moment the three paused 
in the keen, quiet, sunlit air, to 
breathe,—the animal sensing the 
glory of the mountain-top vision with 
a vague, alert stare and _ sniffing. 
Then they took a long plunge deep 
into a river valley a mil and a half 
below. The road at this season was 
little more than a deeply rutted tim- 
ber slide, sheeted at intervals with ice 
from the unruly mountain springs and 
torrents that broke from their ice- 
cloaked beds. Every -second rod of 
progress was a plunge down over an 
ambitious water bar of last summer’s 
construction. After a mile of this they 
sighted below, perched a hundred 
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feet above the river bed upon a moun- 
tain shelf, the mining village of Moun- 
tain. Farther in among the trees to 
the west they could see the red-shaft 
building of the emery mines and could 
distinctly hear the booming of the 
great pump. A little later they had 
crossed the iron trestleoverthe narrow 
gorge twenty feet above the stream 
and were entering the village. Itwasa 
model village of some thirty houses, a 
mansion or two for the proprietors, a 
wayside inn, an electric railroad sta- 
tion, and a handsome public building 
with a high native limestone base- 
ment. This contained the town hall, 
public offices and a roughly graded 
school. This was Mr. Ward’s first 
station. 

Here the minister found a model 
primary school of fresh looking chil- 
dren of a number of nationalities. 
There was a teacher who could hardly 
have been excelled anywhere. She 
had studied in the best schools and 
understood the little ones “like a 
book.” There was little apparent 
work here for the time being, for the 
superintendent of schools, except to 
rake after with some important over- 
looked odds and ends of education. 
For example, there were five pupils 
who had learned reading by the word 
method, who had slipped bv the 
alphabet and could not say it in order, 
so as to use a dictionary intelligently. 
Lhis was put in the way of correction, 
along with one or two other small 
matters. In the grammar department 
of the same school, the alphabet test 
was also applied, and a number of 
pupils more found who fingered the 
dictionary wildly to find words. Some 
drawing and composition works were 
exchanged with other schools of the 
district, which led to a wholesome 
emulation. One boy had to confer 
with the teacher and superintendent 
about his Latin, anticipating a year of 
high school work; and he received 
some sensible and inspiring advice 


from one of wider experience with 
life and education than the teacher 
could possibly have had. 


Dinner was had at the wayside inn. 
Before one o'clock they were climb- 
ing into the heart of the Hoosacs, up, 
up, up, as if the grade might go on at 
that rate till sunset. At last they 
found themselves on the piercingly 
cold windy eastern rim of a crater-like 
valley in the very heart and on the 
very summit of Mountain. They 
passed a deserted dark schoolhouse 
at a desolate crossroads, forlornly 
buried to its chin in a drift, since the 
great forest opposite was cleared 
away and presented only its lonely 
acres of black stump land. 

A few miles farther was a sawmill 
settlement beside a small, mad stream. 
There was a post office in a private 
house, where also residéd the justice 
of the peace and chairman of the 
school board, who also furnished 
four of the seven pupils of the school 
hard by under the beech woods. 

Here was an interesting state of 
things, in the Mill district school. The 
teacher was a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, I believe. She was paid ten dol- 
lars a week to teach this most remote 
of Massachusetts winter schools. The 
daughter of the justice of the peace 
was turned fifteen, and had finished 
“Beginners’ Latin” and was contem- 
plating the beginning of Greek, had 
mastered Civil Government from a va- 
viety of text-books, could sketch the 
mountains and brooks round about 
from nature like an accomplished 
amateur, and had taken some discur- 
sive flights into logarithms and plane 
trigonometry. She had read through 
all the family bookcases in the neigh- 
borhood, which happened to contain 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost,’”’ Thomson’s 
“Seasons,” the Life of Mrs. Judson, 
the missionary to Burmah, the “Au- 
tobiography of Charlotte Elizabeth,” 
“Bringing in the Sheaves” (a book of 
evangelists’ sermons and anecdotes), 
“Jerusalem Delivered,” Shakespeare 
(printed in one volume, two columns, 
diamond type), the English Bible 
(ditto), a dozen ponderous “subscrip- 
tion” books of travel, biography, his- 
tory and literary “hash,” the poems of 
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Thomas Hood, Whittier and Long- 
fellow, besides a medical work called 
“The Family Physician,” a book on 
bees, and the “National Gazetteer”— 
out of date fifty years ago. 

In this school was also a much 
overgrown boy (of indefinite age so 
far as one could tell) who was working 
out the Latin language by painfully 
sure steps. A little girl of seven, not 
at all troubled with the nerves or any 
queerness of a precocious child, was 
reading with expression in the third 
reader. There was a bashful girl of 
twelve, who the teacher said was a 
good scholar in her written exercises, 
but it was always impossible for her to 
recite well. These with two or three 
other ordinary appearing children 
made up the school. 

After four o’clock the winter twi- 
light swept down suddenly among the 
mountains. The little black mare was 
headed for home. The keen frost of 
the morning had disappeared in the 
noonday sunshine. With the evening 
shades an icy north wind came down 
in its stead. When the moon came 
up, as they climbed the long mountain 
south again, all was dreary with the 
sweeping cold. The blood chilled 
rapidly in one’s feet; the fingers and 
ears began to freeze. One did not 
care any longer to talk philosophy. 
Between banging one’s toes and fin- 
gers and rubbing one’s muffled ears, 
one settled into a dumb, stoical mood 
and dreamed of a seat behind the 
kitchen range and of hot beef soup. 
So it went for blank miles, without a 
word, till the summit was reached and 


- the village lights of Beacon Hills 


came into view. 

At the parsonage elm, Mr. Ward 
discovered that his windward cheek 
was frozen stiff; but he only washed 


it in cold snow water to take out the 
sting and pushed on for his own fire- 
side in Dell, where he probably ar- 
rived by eight o’clock if he was not 
stuck before that in a drift. 

In the spring and fall seasons every 
school in all the hills was in full ses- 
sion. Each school in turn had to be 
visited regularly at least once a month. 
Then it was that every boy and girl 
who was able was urged by persuasive 
means, of which the superintendent 
was “past master,” to do his best and 
reach that term some landmark in his 
or her education. The little black 
mare was scudding from school to 
school, day in and day out. The 
mornings were long and the evenings 
were often late. Like an active gen- 
eral, the superintendent was straight- 
ening up the waving lines in every 
direction. The rolls of attendance and 
punctuality were to be compared be- 
tween different schools. Soldier-like 
pride in regularity and precision was 
to be idealized and instilled. And so 
twenty-five schools in rapid succes- 
sion caught the step, were fired with 
the same _ enthusiasm,—and _ there 
were no more little lifeless, un- 
interesting schools, for they were all 
one. 

But the superintendent of schools 
met his Waterloo at last. There were 
those who did not appreciate “mod- 
ern education” ; so after his three years 
of trial, with such results as I have 
faithfully indicated, he was voted 
down by a narrow majority in two of 
the towns. The other two could not 
maintain the superintendency alone; 
and the schools of those regions for 
a time lapsed into their old-time 
deadness and hit-or-miss existence, 
with no stimulating connection with 
the great outside world. 
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THE PILGRIM. 


A GOVERNMENT OF BOYS, FOR BOYS, BY BOYS. 
COTTAGE ROW AT THOMPSON'S ISLAND. 


By Max Bennett Thrasher. 


Illustrated chiefly from photographs taken by the Farm School boys. 


ONSPICUOUS on the high 
ground of Thompson’s Island, 
the passenger on one of the 

steamers or sailing craft which thread 
the more shallow channels of Boston 
Harbor may see a row of neatly paint- 
ed, diminutive cottages, which almost 
invariably attract attention. If the ob- 
server takes the trouble to make in- 
quiry of almost any one connected 
with the navigation of the harbor, he 
is told that the little settlement is ‘that 
‘ere boys’ village which the Farm 
School boys have built and govern.” 
If his informant is a man who has 
been long at his work, he usually 
adds: “The first houses of the village 
were built more than ten year ago, an’ 
it has been kep’ up ever sence. Folks 
say it’s mighty interestin’ to visit. I’ve 
always meant tostopthere someday an’ 
see it, but I’ve never got ‘round to it.” 

For the benefit of those who, like 
this man, have always meant to visit 
“Cottage Row,” as the settlement is 
named, but have not “got ‘round to 
it,” and of others who may be inter- 
ested in the problems of child study 


and development, this sketch of the 
Thompson’s Island boys’ government 
—perhaps the pioneer experiment of 
the kind, and certainly one of the most 
unique and successful—has been pre- 
pared. A brief account of the early 
history of the school is prefaced, and 
a general description of its work is 
introduced as explanatory and inter- 
esting. The writer was for nearly two 
years connected with the school, and 
has therefore had a better opportunity 
to study the life there than that which 
any temporary examination would 
give. 

Nearly every one who sees the 
buildings of the Farm School rising 
from among the beautiful trees which 
surround them on Thompson's Island 
thinks of the school as one of the 
city’s departments. In fact visitors to 
the school itself sometimes come with 
the same impression. This is entire- 
ly incorrect. The Farm School is 
wholly a private charity, incorporated 
and managed as such, and going back 
for its beginning to as early a date as 
1814. 
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A GOVERNMENT OF BOYS. 


ISLAND. 


THE WHARF AT THOMPSON'S 


The “Boston Asylum for Indigent 
Boys” was incorporated in 1814, 
among the persons named in the act 
of incorporation being William Phil- 
lips, James Lloyd, William Sullivan, 
Benjamin Green and Samuel H. Wal- 
ley. Not long after the incorporation 
the trustees purchased the large estate 
on the corner of Salem and Charter 
streets, in Boston, formerly the home 
of the colonial governor, Sir William 
Phipps. The house was a large brick 
structure and its spacious apartments, 
which in olden times had witnessed 
the pomp of royalty, furnished ample 
accommodations as a home for a char- 
ity which had for its object “relieving, 
instructing and employing indigent 
boys.” 

In 1832, John Tappan, John D. 
Williams, Samuel T. Armstrong and 
others associated with them organ- 
ized what was to be known as the 
“Boston Farm School Society.” One 
year later this society was incorpo- 
rated and purchased Thompson’s Is- 
land, in Boston Harbor, for $6,000. 
A building to accommodate the school 
was at once erected, under the imme- 
diate supervision of John D. Williams, 
who from the first took great interest 
in the undertaking. The purpose of 
the school, as set forth at that time, 
was “the education of boys belonging 
to the city of Boston, who, from ex- 
traordinary exposure to moral evil, 
require peculiar provision for the 
forming of their character and for pro- 
moting and securing the usefulness 
and happiness of their lives, and who 
have not yet fallen into those crimes 
which require the interposition of the 
‘aw to punish or restrain them.” Two 
vears later, these two corporations, 
feeling that each possessed advantages 
which the other did not enjoy and that 
their interests were practically the 
same, were united by an act of the 
Legislature and became the ‘Boston 
Asylum and Farm School for Indigent 
Boys.” 

Such is briefly the history of the 
home-training school for boys, popu- 
larly known as the “Farm School,” and 
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which now has been established for 
over sixty years in its present location. 
During this time the management of 
the school has been in the hands of 
men who have been among the most 
distinguished citizens of Boston, men 
remarkable not only for their interest 
in philanthropic work but for their 
ability in business and professional 
life. The former presidents of the cor- 
poration have been Samuel T. Arm- 
strong, Jonathan Phillips, Theodore 
Lyman, Henry B. Rogers, J. Inger- 
soll Bowditch, Theodore Lyman, Jr., 
and Charles P. Bowditch. Among the 
men who have served upon the suc- 
cessive Boards of Management, many 
of them for a great many years, have 
been Francis Parkman, John D. Wil- 
liams, Thomas B. Curtis, S. E. Green, 
George Darracott, Moses Grant, Wil- 
liam Gray, John Tappan, Joseph Tuck- 
erman, Samuel Torrey, Charles Wells, 
Charles C. Paine, Thomas G. Cary, 
Benjamin A. Gould, William H. Pres- 
cott, Henry B. Rogers, Henry Upham, 
Edward S. Rand, George H. Kuhn, 
Jonathan Chapman, Elijah Cobb, Ab- 
bott Lawrence, James C. Wild, Francis 
QO. Watts, Frederick T. Gray, ‘Henry 
Edwards, Lewis G. Pray, Joseph F. 
Bumstead, Cyrus A. Bartol, John J. 
Dixwell, Samuel Hooper, George 
Bemis, Richard W. Bayley, Robert 
C. Waterston, Jr., Samuel E. Brackett, 
Jesse Bird, Francis Bacon, Charles H. 
Mills, G. Howland Shaw, Charles 
Amory, William Appleton, Jr., Fran- 
cis C. Manning, Robert B. Storer, 
William Perkins, James H. Beal, 
Aaron D. Weld, Martin Brimmer, 
Theodore Lyman, Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
John L. Emmons, Samuel Eliot, 
Stephen H. Bullard, Charles E. Guild, 
William L. Richardson, Charles L. 
Young, Henry L. Higginson, John 
A. Blanchard, Alanson Bigelow, John 
Homans, Stephen G. Deblois, William 
Brandt Storer, Howard Stockton, 
Charles P. Bowditch, Arthur Dexter, 
George A. Gardner, E. Francis Par- 
ker, Robert H. Gardiner, James S. 
Russell, Otis K. Newell, Alexander S. 
Wheeler and William F. Wharton. 
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The management of the school as 
at present constituted is as follows: 
President, Richard M. Saltonstall; 
Vice-President, Eben Bacon; Treas- 
urer, Alfred Bowditch; Secretary, 
Tucker Daland; Managers, |. Tucker 
Burr, Jr., Caleb A. Curtis, Charles P. 
Curtis, Jr., J. D. Williams French, 
Henry S. Grew, John Homans, 2d, 
M. D., Walter Hunnewell, Francis 
Shaw, John E. Thayer, Thomas F. 
Temple; Superintendent, Charles H. 
Bradley. 

Thompson’s Island is about three 
miles from the foot of State Street, and 
a little more than one mile from City 
Point, South Boston. It is divided 
from Squantum, a part of Quincy, by 
a channel twelve hundred feet in 
width, through which a swift current 
runs with the tide. It is next to the 
largest island in the harbor, containing 
one hundred and fifty-seven acres, 
and, on account of the height to which 
the surface rises and the number of 
trees, is very generally acknowledged 
to be the most beautiful island. At 
the point where the main buildings are 
located, the land is sixty-five feet 
above mean high water. In Nathaniel 
Bradstreet Shurtleff’s “Topographical 
and Historical Description of Boston” 
is this quaint description of the island: 

“On the southwest side is (was) a 
salt water pond of several acres, into 
which once flowed a creek that in an- 
cient times was dignified by the name 
of river. Thompson’s Island Bar, 
which projects towards Squantum, has 
long been a noted locality for its deli- 
cious clams. The form of the island as 
shown on the charts is very much like 
that of a young unfledged chicken, 
looking towards the east, the northeast 
part representing the head and bill of 
the bird and the bar, which extends 
towards Squantum, the legs and feet; 
the portion of the island where the 
wharf is situated forms the back. By 
keeping this fanciful form in mind the 
figure of. the island will be remem- 
bered. Deep water lies to the north 
and west, shoal water to the east and 
south.” 


INDIAN RELICS FOUND BY THE BOYS ON THOMPSON'S ISLAND. 


The “pond” to which the historian 
refers has now beenreclaimed from the 
sea by means of adike, along with some 
other low parts of the island, drained, 
and converted into grass land. Shurt- 
leff goes on to say that the first men- 
tion of this island is found in the 
Colonial Records of Massachusetts of 
1634-5, in these words: “Tompson’s 
Island is graunted to the inhabitants 
of Dorchest® to enjoy to them, their 
heires & successors w™ shall inhabite 
there, foreuer, payeing the yearelyrent 
of xij d to the tresurer for the time 
being.” “Dorchester,” says Shurtleff, 
“voted, May 20, 1639, that a rent of 
twenty pounds a year should be 
charged for the island, to be paid by 
the tenants towards the maintenance 
of a school, in Dorchester, this rent 
‘to be pajy to such a schoolemaster as 
shall vndertake to teach English, Lat- 
ine and other tongues, and also writ- 
ing.’ The schoolmaster was to be 
chosen from time to time by the free- 
men, but it was left to the discretion 
of the Elders and the Sevenmen for 
the time being to decide ‘whether 
maydes shalbe taught w™ the boyes or 
not.” So early,” comments the his- 


Harbor. 
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torian, “had the 
community an 
eye to the propri- 
ety of mixed 
schools.” 
Afterwards the 
town had diffi- 
culty in collect- 
ing the rent, and 
in 1641-2 pro- 
vided that there 
should be but ten 
tenants on the 
island at any one 
time. In 1648, 
John Thompson, 
son and heir of 
David Thomp- 
son, laid claim to 
the island, and the 
town lost it. In 
the Colonial Rec- 
ords, under date 
of May 10, 1648, 
is this record: “It appeares that David 
Thomson in or about the yeare 1629 
did take actuall possession of an iland 
in the Massachusetts Bay & did erect 
there the form of a habitation.” Dor- 
chester made claim to the island again 
in 1650. John Thomson brought as 
proof the affidavits of William Tre- 
vore, William Blaxton, Miles Stand- 
ish and the Sagamore of Agawam. 
These show that, soon after the settle- 
ment of Plymouth, Captain Standish 
and others, among whom was the 
sailor William Trevore, who came 
over in the Mayflower, visited Boston 
Trevore took possession of 
this island under the name of the 
Island of Trevor, for Mr. David 
Thomson, then of London. Mr. 
Thomson obtained a grant of the land 
by patent, before he arrived, of the 
Massachusetts Company. Mr. Blax- 
ton, who is well known as the reputed 
first European resident upon the 


peninsular part of Boston, knew Mr. 


David Thomson personally, and was 
acquainted with the island and its use. 
He says that hogs were pastured upon 
it. Shurtleff says that at that time 
there was no evidence that Indians 
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had ever dwelt there or claimed the 
island; but for many years now the 
boys at work upon the tillage land 
have been in the habit of finding a 
great many Indian relics in the shape 
of stone arrowheads, hammers and 
similar utensils. Many of these are in 
excellent condition. Mr. Bradley, the 
present superintendent of the school, 
has a considerable collection of these 
relics which the boys have found and 
brought to him. 

The Sagamore, in the affidavit 
which has been mentioned, refers to 
the river on the island, and says that 
Mr. Thomson, who had lived for a 
time on the Piscataqua River, left 
Maine and came here because he 
“liked the island.” An Indian named 
Winnuequassam laid claim to the 
island in 1654, and was allowed a trial, 
but his claim was denied. Shurtleff 
says that Mr. Thomson probably 
settled on the island in 1626, as the 
Colonial Records mention him as a 
resident there that year. This island 


always remained private property. By 
an act of the Legislature of March 25, 
1834, after it had been purchased for 
the school, it was set off from Dor- 
chester and annexed to Boston. 

The Farm School is limited to one 
hundred pupils. Boys are taken be- 
tween the ages of ten and fourteen 
years, and retained until they graduate 
from the school department, the train- 
ing there being equivalent to that of 
the best grammar schools. At the 
same time they are taught to work, 
the aim being to fit them so that when 
they are old enough to go out into the 
world they will be fitted to meet and 
grapple with the problems which life 
will present. As soon as is practicable 
after graduation, places are found for 
them in offices, stores, shops or on 
farms, according as their training or 
natural ability seem to make most de- 
sirable. Boys who have committed 
crime or are what may be termed bad 
boys are not received. The Farm 
School is in no sense a reform school, 
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but rather a home training school for 
the boys who are under its care. 
These are usually orphans, or the sons 
of widows who from force of circum- 
stances are unable to provide a home 
for some or all of their children. 

In addition to the regular course of 
study there is a manual training 
course, which includes mechanical 
drawing, carpentry, wood turning and 
carving, blacksmithing and printing. 
All the boys are in turn employed 
upon the farm for a considerable por- 
tion of the time they are at the schooi, 
obtaining from this and from the use 
of the boats, which they are constantly 
taught to use and manage, the very 
best physical exercise. In addition, ail 
in turn perform some part of the 
household duties, including cooking, 
baking, making and mending clothes, 
and laundry work. The boys have the 
freedom of a campus several acres in 
extent and a large and thoroughly 
equipped gymnasium. 

There is no instinct stronger in the 
minds of children than that of imita- 
tion, and no amusement more univer- 
sal and enduring than that of “play- 
ing house.” My observations at 
Thompson’s Island led me to believe 
that, while baseball and football, King 
Philip, tag, quoits, bows and marbles 


and a dozen other games 
came and went, the one in- 
terest which never flagged 
was that in “Cottage 
Row,” the city of play- 
houses which the _ boys 
have built, care for, own 
and govern. Each election 
for mayor, aldermen, chief 
of police and other officers 
is just as warmly contested 
as the last, and when a boy 
leaves the school, he never 
has any trouble in finding 
some younger boy to buy 
his shares in his cottage. 
while political aspirants 
for such official positions 
as he may have held spring 
up as suddenly as they do 
in larger municipalities. 
The settlement originated in this 
way. During the summer of 1888 the 
boys were given some pieces of cast- 
off bedticking to play with. A 
chance suggestion was made that 
these would make good tents. The 
suggestion was adopted, and several 
tents were set up, each being owned 
and occupied usually by a number of 
boys. Scattered at first irregulariv 
over the campus, the tents were event- 
ually arranged in a row at the north 
end, and all through the summer this 
was the favorite part of the play- 
ground. As the cold weather of 
autumn came on, the boys were so re- 
luctant to abandon their little homes 
that thev utilized pieces of boards to 
make them habitable as long as possi- 
ble. This gave some of the boys an 
idea to be acted on:another season, 
and when the spring of 1889 opened 
some of the most enterprising planned 
to erect a wooden cottage. With the 
assistance of the superintendent, mate- 
rial was obtained and the house was 
built. Others followed, and from this 
beginning the present city has devel- 
oped. The fact that all of the boys 
who are old enough take the school’s 
course in manual training makes it 
possible for them to do all of the work 
themselves. In 1891 it was decided to 
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be best to limit the number of cot- 
tages to twelve, the possession of 
each cottage being divided into twelve 
shares. Certificates of ownership were 
given for these shares, transferable 
through the Farm School Bank. This 
bank has been a regular feature of the 
school for some time. The boys de- 
posit in it whatever money they may 
earn or have given them, and are paid 
interest on deposits above a certain 
amount. Each boy has his own bank 
book and is furnished deposit slips and 


OFFICERS OF COTTAGE ROW GOVERNMENT IN FRONT OF CITY 


checks. If he wishes to buy anything 
or to pay out money for any purpose, 
he draws his check as any other busi- 
ness man would do. Mock deeds of 
the cottage lots are given to the pro- 
prietors. The plan seemed to work 
so favorably that in 1893 the superin- 
tendent of the school issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation: 
“PROCLAMATION. 
“To the inhabitants of Thompson’s Island: 


“The playground settlement shall be 
known as Cottage Row. 


199 


“The government organized by the 
property owners shall be for the general 
protection, advancement of good order, 
adjustment of individual rights, and to as- 
sist in teaching the duties of citizenship. 
All matters pertaining to Cottage Row and 
its government shall be entitled to and 
given the same respect as is due other 
branches of the school work. 

“The officers of the cottage government 
consisting of board of aldermen (3), clerk 
(1), police (3), street commissioner (1), 
and jury (5), shall perform their duties 
with the dignity becoming officers in such 
positions. 

“The board of aldermen may elect a 


janitor for the Cottage Row Hall and Club 
House, and a director for the Natural His- 
tory room. 

“The property owners shall respect and 
obey their superiors in said government, 
but when circumstances warrant may ap- 
peal to the officer in charge, or to the Su- 
perintendent as in other matters. 

CHARLES H. BRADLEY, 
Superintendent.” 


An election of officers followed the 
issuing of the proclamation, and not 
long afterwards a City Hall, six feet 
by ten, was built, to accommodate the 
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newly organized government. Another build- 
ing. somewhat larger, was erected, and called 
Audubon Hall. This is for a home for the 
numerous pets which the school possesses, in- 
cluding a monkey, an Angora goat, pigeons, 
rabbits and guinea pigs. Three curators are 
appointed to take care of the animals, under 
the direction of the Board of Aldermen. Since 
the organization of the government the ofh- 
cial force has been increased by the addition 
of a mayor, an assessor, a judge and a 
librarian. All of the officers except the judge 
are elected, the elections being held once in 
three months, on the first Tuesdays of Janu- 
ary, April, July and October. A caucus is 
held one week previous to the election. The 
ballots used are printed in the school’s print- 
ing office, by the boys, and resemble as nearly 
as possible those prescribed by the Australian 
system. The judge holds office during good 
behavior, or as long as he is at the school. 
There has never yet been an instance of a 
judge having been removed from office. 

One of the features of the Farm School 
which has been found very helpful is a small 
monthly paper, called the Thompson’s Island 
Beacon, written, edited and printed by the boys. 
As they naturally choose subjects to write 
about in which they are interested, there have 
been a number of articles in this paper at vari- 
ous times pertaining to Cottage Row. I do 
not think any description which I could write 
could be more interesting or more accurate 
than the descriptions in these articles, and I 
therefore quote from some of them. The first 
article gives a very complete account of the 
machinery of the city government. It is from 
the issue for March, 1808. 


“COTTAGE ROW GOVERNMENT. 


“Our principal officers are elected quarterly by 
the citizens. The Mayor is the supreme officer, and 
it is his duty to preside at the meetings of the citi- 
zens, to enforce due observance of the constitution. 
and to look after the government in general. 

“The Board of Aldermen are the Mayor’s advisers. 
They assist him in performing his duties, and their 
chairman takes the Mayor’s place when absent. 

“The Judge, who holds his office during good be- 
havior, tries all cases, instructs the Jury, and passes 
sentence. 

“The Police Department of our government is a 
very interesting feature. The citizens elect the 
Chief of Police, who chooses his two patrolmen and 
two detectives. They have a general supervision 
over all the boys in Cottage Row and on the play- 
grounds, whether citizens or not. All complaints 
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are made to the Chief of Police, and after 
looking into the case he applies to the 
Judge for a warrant and if this is issued 
makes the arrest. The Judge has charge of 
the case afterwards. At the proper time, 
within two weeks after the complaint is 
made, the Judge calls the court to order, 
and the trial begins. Our trials are very 
interesting, both sides having their lawyers 
and witnesses. 

“The Street Commissioner, who is 
elected by the citizens, has charge of the 
appearance of the Row. The cottages are 
divided into three wards, and a waste bar- 
rel is placed in each of the wards. It is the 
duty of the citizens of each ward to take 
turns in emptying the barrels, and if a citi- 
zen fails to empty it in his turn he is tried 
and punished. All the citizens are on the 
same level in this line. 

“It is the duty of the Assessor to set a 
value on all the cottages and raise it on all 
improvements. 

“The City Clerk, who is appointed by 
the Mayor, has to make note. of all that 
takes place in the government, such as 
keeping a strict account of all the transac- 
tions of shares in the cottages, issuing all 
certificates and deeds, and making out the 
minutes of all meetings of the citizens and 
of the court. His desk, which is in the City 
Hall, contains note-heads, envelopes, cer- 
tificates and deeds, all of which are printed 
in our printing office. The Clerk also acts 
as Treasurer and has care of the govern- 
ment funds which are deposited in the 
Farm School Bank. 

“The citizens meet every three months 
for a caucus and for election. The Board 
of Aldermen meet about every two weeks, 


so the affairs of the government are well 
looked after. 

“As our City Hall is not large enough to 
accommodate all the citizens, our meetings 
and trials are held in our large school- 
room, visitors always being welcome. The 
presiding officer uses a gavel which Mr. 
Bradley presented to Cottage Row, made 
of wood which he got at Mt. Vernon, Va. 

“Another interesting feature of our gov- 
ernment is Audubon Hall, the headquar- 
ters of the Natural History Society. It 
contains rabbits, squirrels, white rats, 
guinea pigs, a white Angora goat, and an 
African monkey, ‘Mr. Stubbs.’ The hall 
is very carefully looked after by three 
Curators, who are under the supervision of 
the Board of Aldermen. 

Howarp B. E tis, Clerk.” 


Another boy, in the issue for May, 
1898, writes of his duties as chief of 
police: 


“POLICE DEPARTMENT OF COT- 
TAGE ROW. 


“I am Chief of Police of Cottage Row. 
I have two patrolmen, Chester O. Sanborn 
and Samuel W. Webber. Our duty is to 
keep order on the play grounds and on the 
grounds of Cottage Row, and to see that 
no one breaks windows or does anything 
which would disturb others or prevent 
them from having a good time. Any one 
who offends in this way is arrested and 
tried before the Court. If found guilty he 
is punished by being compelled to stay 
away from the cottages for a _ certain 
length of time, or is deprived of the privi- 
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lege of holding office, or punished in some 
similar way. WILiiaM C. Carr.” 


In the June number for 1899, a boy 
who has succeeded the one whose arti- 
cle I quoted first, as clerk, describes 
a Cottage Row election: 


“ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 
COTTAGE ROW. 


“Cottage Row officers are elected once 
in three months. A week before the elec- 
tion the voters hold a caucus in which are 
chosen the nominating committees. The 
Mayor chooses three boys who are to serve 
on the Mayor’s nominating committee, and 
the citizens choose three boys who are to 
serve on the citizens’ committee. These 
committees each nominate enough candi- 
dates to fill the offices. Both committees 
send in their reports to the clerk, who has 
the ballots printed. On the ballot, under 
each name, is a letter, “C” or “M,” which 
tells by which committee that boy is nomi- 
nated. Sometimes one boy is nominated 
by both committees. The election takes 
place a week after the caucus. It is held 
in the first schoolroom. Each citizen 
takes a separate seat, so that no two will 
be together. The ballots are then passed 
out. After the citizens are through voting 
the ballots are collected. Then the Mayor, 
aldermen and clerk count them. This 
takes quite a while. During the time the 
ballots are being counted, the citizens take 
a recess. When the ballots have all been 
counted, the meeting is called to order and 
the clerk reads the result of the election. 
First he reads the names of all the boys 
who were nominated, and the number oi 
votes each received, then the names of the 
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boys who were elected. all the 
officers are sworn into offic. !lw Judge 
swears the Mayor in, and the \li\ or swears 
the other officers into office. 

lerk.” 


The caucuses, elections snd courts 
are held in one of the schovlrooms, in 
order that all who wish may be pres- 
ent. Of course only boys who are 
property holders vote. Ownership of 
one share admits a boy to all privi- 
leges. Usually from three to five boys 
own a cottage together. All the meet- 
ings are managed wholly by the boys. 
Quite often some of the instructors 
go in, attracted by an interest in what 
is going on, but they attend only as 
spectators. The trials are often very 
interesting, and there are sometimes 
sO many witnesses to be examined 
that a case cannot be completed 
one evening. Some of the boys devel- 
op ability as lawyers which would 
foreshadow legal talent, and these are 
always in demand for counsel. When 
the evidence is all in, the lawyers 
make their pleas, the Judge charges 
the jury, and the latter retires. The 
jury usually agrees on a_- verdict, 
oftener I think than in real courts. 
Their verdicts are brought in sealed. 
Sentences are apt to be very practical, 
as the article of the chief of police 
which I have quoted intimates. I re- 


THE FARM CLASS STARTING TO WORK. 
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THE DINING ROOM. 


member that once a boy who was con- 
victed of breaking a window in one of 
the cottages was sentenced to mend 
all the broken glass in the entire city, 
while another found annoying “Nan- 
nie,” the goat, who is tethered on the 
campus, was condemned to feed and 
water her for a month. 

The cottages vary greatly in size 
and appearance. The smallest are 
about four by six feet square. Others 
are considerably larger, and some of 
the more ambitious have a bay win- 
dow or an L. They are furnished 
according to the taste and means of 
the owners. A favorite way of finish- 
ing the interior is to line the walls 
with cheap cretonne of bright pattern, 
which is bought by the superintend- 
ent in a quantity which allows of it 
being sold to the boys at a price with- 
in their means. Pictures and orna- 
ments adorn the walls, and nearly all 
of the boys have collections of books, 
which are moved into the cottages 
early in the spring and kept there 
until the coming on of winter makes 
it advisable to bring them back to the 
main building. The municipality 
itself also has a library of some three 
hundred volumes, given it by various 
friends. These books are kept in the 


City Hall. The librarian is appointed 
by the mayor; he has certain regular 
hours when he is at the hall to give 
out books and receive those returned, 
and the library, like that of the school 
itself, is very freely used. Furniture 
in the cottages depends largely on cir- 
cumstances. Every chair and table 
which is discarded fromthe main build- 
ing is quickly snapped up. Some arti- 
cles the boys can make for themselves, 
and their eves are always open for 
others. I remember that once the 
frame of a couch came ashore on the 
beach with other driftwood. The boy 
who saw it first obtained permission to 
go and get it, and covered it with ex- 
celsior and cretonne. Its possession, 
in his cottage, made him for a time the 
aristocrat of the town. 

The first days of spring always see 
repairs begun all along the street, and 
requisitions for boards, paint, shingles 
and materials of all kinds flood the 
superintendent’s desk. Each cottage 
is surrounded by a plot of ground, and 
much taste is displayed in laying out 
these lawns with grass and flowers. 
The City ‘Hall has a lofty flagstaff and 
a good flag, and several of the cottages 
have shorter staffs and smaller flags. 
One winter, while I was there, when 
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property was low, two boys, both of 
whom were good carpenters, bought 
a small run-down cottage as a specula- 
tion. When it came spring, they re- 
paired it thoroughly and painted it. 
Then they advertised it to be sold at 
auction, held the sale, although neither 
of them had ever been to an auction 
in his life, and cleared’ $2.50 by the 
deal. 

As I remember now, I should say 
that the value of the shares in the dif- 
ferent cottages varies from about sixty 
cents each to a dollar and ten cents. 
Of course a boy who has no money 


THE FARM SCHOOL BAND. 


cannot buy stock, but if he has money 
he can make any trade which seems to 
him desirable. The shares bought, he 
draws his check for the amount, and 
the seller deposits this check to the 
credit of his account. In this practice 
in banking, in the management of real 
estate and the learning to adjust prices 
to values, and in the conduct of the 
city government, I think these young 
voters of Cottage Row become better 
versed in the duties of citizenship than 
many adults ever do. 

No account of the Farm School 
would be complete which did not give 
a fuller description of the farm itseif 


than I have yet done in this article, 
since that branch of the industrial 
work may be looked upon as the foun- 
dation of the system. In the one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven acres comprised 
in the area of the island there is prac- 
tically no land that is not available for 
tillage or for grazing, and used for 
one or the other of these purposes. It 
is the rule that the work of each boy 
for the first six months he is at the 
school shall be on the farm. In many 
cases the pupil remains longer on the 
farm or is detailed to that work again. 
Visitors to the school almost always 


comment upon the rugged, healthy 
appearance of the pupils. There is no 
doubt that the good health which they 
enjoy and the sound constitutions 
which most of them seem to possess 
are in no small measure due to the 
healthy outdoor work. While there is 
no intention of making farmers of the 
boys, unless they develop a special fit- 
ness for it, many have been influenced 
by their early training at the school to 
follow farming as a means of earning a 
living. There is a large orchard of 
apple and pear trees upon the island, 
and a garden of generous proportions 
furnishes an ample supply of fresh 
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vegetables in their season and to store 
for winter. The farm produces all ol 
the potatoes and vegetables required 
for the entire establishment. A herd 
of twenty-five good cows supplies all 
the milk needed. The yearly crop of 
hay*is about one hundred tons. 

At least a bare mention must also be 
made of three other important features 
of the school:—the excellent library, 
now numbering over a thousand vol- 
umes, all standard books, many of 
them given by friends of the school, 
and all very freely used by the boys, 
the great flower garden, in which each 
boy has his own individual garden to 
care for; and the military vacation 
camp for the boys, established in 1898 
on Oak Knoll, one of the most beauti- 
ful parts of the island. 

For nearly half a century the Farm 
School Band has been in existence and 
has been a pleasant and helpful feature 
of the school. This band was organ- 
ized in 1857-8, such few instruments 
as were then available being used. 


COMPANY DRILL, 


The next year a set of second- 
hand instruments was hired. 
Later a set of first-class instru- 
ments was bought, and these 
have been replaced as occa- 
sion required and added to at 
times by gifts, until the organ- 
ization is now very well 
equipped. The band numbers 
from twenty-five to thirty 
pieces, and a supplementary 
organization of the same num- 
ber of younger boys is main- 
tained, from which players are 
promoted to fill the vacancy in 
the band proper made by one of the 
older boys leaving the school. The 
boys practise only in their play time, 
except when they are sometimes 
drilled in the evening by one of their 
number, or when, once a week, ex- 
cept in the winter months, a com- 
petent instructor from the city comes 
down to drill them. They take a great 
deal of pleasure in the work, and it is 
seldom during the daylight hours that 
the tooting of one or more horns in 
practice is not to be heard coming 
from the gymnasium. Some of the 
boys develop decided musical talent. 
Many continue to play in bands after 
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they leave the school, as a means of 
adding to their income, while several 
have followed music as a profession 
and achieved success. The band has 
frequently been to Boston to give its 
assistance to various undertakings. It 
has played in Tremont Temple, and at 
the time of the Peace Jubilee, in 1860, 
was invited to join the orchestra there, 
playing beside noted bands from all 
over the world. The band has occa- 
sionally been to the Soldiers’ Home at 
Chelsea to play for the veterans there, 
and for the last two years has played 
on Decoration Day for Thomas G. 
Stevenson Post 26, G. A. R., of Rox- 
bury. 

The question is sometimes asked, 
“How can Thompson’s Island be 
reached from the main land?” . There 
is no regular public means of com- 
munication. Once a month, from 
May to October, 
one of the boats 
of the Nantasket 
Line stops at the 
school wharf on 
its way down the 
harbor, and stops 
again, later in the 
day, on one of its 
return trips. This 
enables the rela- 
tives and friends 
of the boys to 
come and_e see 
them. Thesedays 
are known as 
“Visiting Days,” 


> 


and the date and hours are an- 
nounced by cards which are printed 
at the school and _ which the 
boys send to whomever they wish. 
For all other visits to the island, it is 
necessary to arrange with the superin- 
tendent. The school has its own 
steam launch, knockabout, and several 
rowboats ranging in size from a stout 
ten-oared boat down to one which ene 
boy can row. A capacious scow, 
towed by the steamer, is used for 
handling freight. Whenever it is 
necessary, the steamer is used for 
crossing, but in pleasant weather one 
or more boys frequently cross in row- 
boats to carry passengers and light 
freight, or to do errands. The older 
boys are thoroughly trained in the 
handling of boats of all k nds. 

In the terrible storm of November, 
1898, the island and school suffered 
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THOMPSON'S ISLAND. 


QUARTERLY ELECTION, - ----- JANUARY 2, 1900. 
Citizens will please mark X in space at right of candidate for whom they wish to vote. 


“Cc” 


“M" indicates candidate nominated by committee appointed by Mayor. 


from Citizens. 


Paper) indicates candidate nominated independently 


—_ 


For Mayor Vote for one 


FREDERICK HILL. 


| For Que or Po.ice Vote for one. 


SAMUEL W. WEBBER. ‘ee 


| PREDERICK F BURCHSTED 


For ALDERMEN 


JOESPH A. CARR 


JOHN J. — 
| 


GEORGE THOMAS. 


CHARLES HILL. 
FREDERICK W. THOMPSON | 


- 


Vote for three | 


J. POWERS 
“M 


For ASSESSOR. Vote for one 


DON C. CLARK. | 


CHARLES W. JORGENSEN © 


For STREET COMMISSIONER. Vote for one. | 


BARNEY HILL. 


For Jury. Vote for seven 


| J CONELIN 


RALPH AN DERSON. 


SAMUEL A. WAYOOTT | 
GEORGE E. HART. 
PRANK ©. SIMPSON. 

‘BARNEY HILL. 
| 


‘W THOMPSON. 


| | 
| 


GEORGE E. HICKS. |I— | 
Mayor’s Committee 
FREDERICK HILL. JOSEPH A. CARR. 
SAMUEL W. WEBBER. 
Citizen’s Committee 
FREDERICK W. THOMPSON. : GEORGE THOMAS 
SAMUEL F. BUTLER 


OFFICIAL BALLOT. 


severely. Four large schooners which 
dragged their anchors at their moor- 
ings between Thompson’s Island and 
Castle Island drifted in upon one an- 
other against the base of the school’s 
wharf. The last of these to come in 
greatly damaged the breakwater and 


3. POW ERS, 
CLERK. 


wharf and, striking the school’s steam 
launch, where she was moored, sunk 
her and completely demolished her. 
The landing floats were carried 
away, three valuable rowboats were 
crushed, and much other serious 
damage was done, especially to the 


XUM 


GRADUATING CLASS OF ‘QQ. 


dikes which protect the low land 
of the island from the salt water. 
By the generosity of friends of the 
school, the steamer and rowboats have 
been replaced. It has been a pleas- 
ant fancy, suggested perhaps by a 
knowledge of the early visit of the Pil- 


FRIENDS. 


grims to this island, to 
give the boats names sug- 
gestive of thatevent. The 


steamer, the largest 
boat, is named the 
Pilgrim. The  row- 
boats respective- 


ly Mary Chilton, Pris- 
cilla, Brewster, Standish 
and Bradford, while 
the freight barge bears 
the name of sturdy John 
Alden. 

The value of an un- 
dertaking measured 
by its results. Since the 
Farm School has been 
in existence, it has cared 
for eighteen hundred 
boys. Most of these 
have grown to make 
good and useful citi- 
zens. Some have 
achieved well earned 
distinction. If the parent who raises 
up one good son is said to have 
done his country a service worthy 
of commendation, surely credit is 
due an organization which has sus- 
tained a parental relation to so many 
sons. 


FRIENDS. 


By Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 


Too much of striving and unrest, 


ae love demands too much, methinks,— 


Too many blows for scanty bliss, 
Too much dependent on a kiss, 
Too much concealed, too much confessed. 


One wearies of a ceaseless glare ;— 
Give me your friendship’s shadowing, 

The knowledge of a sympathy 

And confidence that mav not be 
Distorted by a little thing. 


Yea, let ours be the gentler way, 
The level eyes, the steadv hand; 
Not love that bloweth hot or cold— 
One craveth peace as one grows old ;— 
Let us be wise and understand. 
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THE PASSING OF THORNDALE. 


By Caroline Ticknor. 


HORNDALE MANOR stood 
et lonely and desolate beside the 

glaring, dusty road which cut its 
once secluded grounds asunder. The 
fine old elms which formerly had 
screened the noble dwelling had one 
by one fallen beneath some cruel, pro- 
gressive axe. The splendid pines 
which had like sentinels stood guard 
for generations over the long, impos- 
ing driveway lay prostrate and dis- 
membered in various scattered wood 
piles. The velvet lawns were covered 
with rocks and stubbly weeds; the 
trampled terraces were pitiful remind- 
ers of former symmetry and cultiva- 
tion. Smoothly trimmed hedges, neat 
pencilled paths, beautiful flower beds, 
were all things of the past, mere idle 
memories, of which scarcely a trace 
remained, save in the consciousness 
of some aged inhabitant, who sighed 
over the old prosperity of Thorndale 
while he ate berries from its tangled 
bushes, or spoke réspectfully of dig- 
nified Judge Thorne while chopping 
down the best of the great trees which 
once had been his pride and his de- 
light. 

Indeed Dame Progress had made 
but sorry work of Thorndale park; 
its trees and lawns and flowers were 
gone, and in their places were work- 


men’s. shanties, cheap shops and a 
huge and ungainly car shed, a shelter 
for the many electric cars which now 
ran through the fine old grounds. 
Ah, but Dame Progress, though en- 
terprising, is strangely inartistic; else 
she could never have chosen to trans- 
form Thorndale into a noisy, dusty 
electric railway terminus. 

And if she made sad work of 
Thorndale park, her conduct towards 
the Manor was even more deplorable. 
Dismantled and reproachful it loomed 
up mournfully close to the noisy thor- 
oughfare, majestic in its mutilations, 
dignified despite decadence and dust. 
()ne gnarled and aged cherry tree 
still remained standing near the west- 
ern porch, like some faithful depend- 
ant, unwilling to desert though sol- 
itary and forlorn amid the ruins of 
departed splendor; while a red ram- 
bler rose clung fondly to a twisted 
broken trellis and spread its foliage 
as if it fain would screen from the 
bright, scornful glances of the sunset, 
the dismal ash barrels now ranged on 
the veranda. 

The upper half of the Dutch door 
which used to swing so lightly back 
to frame the dainty living pictures 
that gazed with pleasure at the sunset 
glow creaked pitifully when it was 
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opened wide by a stout red-armed 
washerwoman, who deemed the lower 
half of it a kind of patent clothes- 
horse. This desecrated portion of the 
door, on which had lightly rested the 
dimpled elbows and silken draperies 
of many dainty dames, shrank from 
the vulgar pressure of Mrs.’ Mike 
MacDonald’s massive arms, and 
ceased to call itself the “better half,” 
as it had done in those proud days of 
old, when lovely Mrs. Thorne had 
leaned upon it, a privilege which had 
outweighed in value even the heavy 
antique knocker which then adorned 
the other part of the old door. 

The upper windows of the Manor 
seemed ever gazing out across the 
hills, as if they watched for the return 
of the old-time inhabitants and would 
not for an instant lower their eyes to 
view the hopeless devastation near at 
hand. When the wind blew, the 
rickety old shutters and loosened 
panes rattled and moaned and mur- 
mured their sad complaints to one 
another; and in the chimneys 
gloomy zxolian harps wailed fitful 
melodies. 

In the clear, searching sunlight, the 
old house stood forth in pitiful relief, 
flaunting its manifold defects, shorn 
of its great protecting elms, its grace- 
ful terraces, robbed of its small ac- 
cessories and many minor details. 
Even in the unsparing, pitiless sun- 
light the Manor still retained its in- 
nate respectability, although its dig- 
nity suffered perceptibly; but when 
the storms raged fiercely and driving 
sleet or drenching rain obscured the 
ravages of time, neglect and progress, 
the indomitable spirit of the place as- 
serted its supremacy from porch to 
turret. In the wide upper halls an 
echo might be heard of modulated 
voices, the rustle of silken skirts, the 
tread of satin slippers; and down the 
long forsaken corridors would come 
a snatch of silvery laughter, to mingle 
with the voices of the storm. 

At such a time the numerous Mac- 
Donalds, huddled about their com- 
fortable cook stove, would become 


strangely silent, as if oppressed by 
some pervading influence they could 
not have described. The various oc- 
cupants who tenanted the eastern 
wing of the old house also gave evi- 
dence of general discontent in times 
of wind and storm. They spoke of 
curious noises which they could not 
account for, murmurings and stealthy 
footsteps fleeing from one deserted 
chamber to another. 

The dwellers at the Manor were 
well content, when the sun shone, to 
lounge about the wide verandas, to 
hang their bedding from the lower 
windows and spread their washing on 
the balustrade which skirted the long 
western terrace. At such a time they 
fancied themselves “in correspond- 
ence with their environment,” al- 
though they could not have so ex- 
pressed the thought; but they were 
merely temporarily deceived, for when 
a stormy day closed in upon them and 
the bold spirit of the house made itself 
felt throughout the entire structure, 
they were depressed by a strange 
loneliness and discontent, and vowed 
to leave their rooms in the old Manor 
at the first chance that offered. 


One sultry afternoon a very aged 
traveller made his appearance in the 
village. He was so old and bent that 
he attracted some notice from the peo- 
ple on the streets, at whom he stared 
as if he sought to recognize in each an 
old acquaintance, but failing to do so 
passed slowly on. It being noontime, 
he stopped for refreshment at a 
meagre wooden structure which bore 
the sign “Lunch Room’’ in letters 
large enough to dwarf everything else 
connected with the place. Here, 
while he ate a plate of beans and 
drank a cup of coffee, he drifted into 
conversation with a brisk young man 
who ordered every kind of pie upon 
the bill of fare. Between the several 
pieces the young man had inquired: 
“Stranger in these parts?” 

“Well, yes, I shouldn’t wonder if I 
was,” the old man mused. “It’s nigh 
on fifty vears since I was hereabouts.” 
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“Oh, then you lived here once!” 
the other casually remarked. 

“I guess I did. | was born in that 
old white farmhouse close by the 
turnpike. It’s one of the few places 
that’s pretty much the same to-day.”’ 

“There have been a lot of changes 
up here of late,’ the brisk young man 
went on. “It’s getting to be quite.a 
place these last few years; two shoe 
factories and a new woollen mill,— 
and this electric road put through a 
year ago’s just going to boom the 
town. It runs clear up above the cor- 
ners and ends over at Thorndale.” 

The old man suddenly pricked up 
his ears. “You don't say that they 
run so far as that. I s’pose they stop 
right by the old stone gateway, or just 
this side of it?” 

“IT guess not; they run clear up 
bevond the house into the car sheds,” 
the other answered, spooning up the 
liquid portion of his blueberry pie 
with satisfaction. 

“What,” the old man exclaimed ex- 
citedly, “they don’t dare run their 
car line into the Judge’s grounds!” 

“The Judge’s grounds!” the other 
said derisively; “I should suppose he 
owned about six feet of ground up in 
the cemetery, which no one’s tres- 
passed on these thirty vears, except to 
read his epitaph.” 

“But, then,the family,they wouldn't 
let the old place be destroyed!” 

“All dead or moved away, and the 
estate has passed out of their hands.” 

“Oh, vou’re mistaken, sir, you're 
very much mistaken. What, Thorn- 
dale pass out of the hands of the 
Thorne family? Impossible! You're 
misinformed, indeed vou are; and 
the old man, his pale face flushed with 
anger, hobbled away indignantly, 
leaving the brisk young man to tap his 
head and exchange knowing glances 
with the proprietor of the establish- 
ment. 

“He don’t know much about this 
place, you can depend on that,” the 
old man muttered as he plodded 
along in the hot sun until he reached 
the electric car tracks. “I might as 


well ride out to Thorndale if this line 
goes anywhere near there,’ he mused 
as he hailed an approaching car. 

As they dashed through what had 
been formerly the oittskirts of the 
town, he looked with interest at the 
tall, compact blocks which reared 
their heads on either side of the main 
street, and counted wonderingly the 
many shops and rows of modern 
houses which stood where he recalled 
wide sweeps of pasture land and ver- 
dant hay fields. At last the buildings 
became more and more scattered, un- 
til they left behind the thickly settled 
district; and as they passed a small 
grove and a= tumbled-down white 
barn, the old man’s face assumed a 
look of satisfaction. Some landmarks 
at least remained unchanged. Ile 
eyed a fine old clump of maples ai- 
fectionately as they swept past, and 
as the car swerved suddenly off to the 
right he jumped up hastily and waved 
to the conductor, who jerked the bell 
rope. 

“I want to get off somewhere near 
the gateway. You see, I’m going up 
to Thorndale,” he explained, as he 
reached the platform. 

“Then stay just where vou are and 
we'll take you right up,” the monarch 
of the strap responded, ringing the 
bell. 

“Hold on, young man; there's 
some mistake. This car don’t run in 
through the grounds. I tell you I 
want to get off near the gate, so I can 
walk up to the house.”’ 

“All right, sir; just wait a bit and 
we will take you clear to the door.” 

The bent old man drew himself up 
with fierce determination, his eyes 
flashed dangerously, and he seemed 
for the moment to have grown voung 
and active again. “Stop this car in- 
stantly and let me off,” he thundered. 
“Do you think I will ride through the 
old park on an electric car? Let me 
off here, I say!” 

A minute later the old man sat 
alone upon the stump of a freshly 
felled tree and wiped the perspiration 
from his brow while he gazed help- 
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lessly about him. Was this the en- 
trance to the fine old grounds? Were 
these stumps all that remained of its 
tall, splendid trees? Was that stubbly 
land the sole reminder of the smooth 
velvet lawn that sloped down to the 
gateway’ visitor rose feebly, 
and his step seemed to have lost its 
last vestige of firmness. Turning in- 
dignantly from the intrusive car track 
he made his way up through a maze 
of tangled shrubbery towards Thorn- 
dale Manor. progressed 
nothing escaped his searching gaze, 
which found at every turn new evi- 
dences of ruin and destruction. When 
he at last emerged upon the upper 
terrace, which had of old commanded 
the finest view of Thorndale, he turned 
one horror stricken glance upon the 
long array of dusty car sheds, and 
dropped upon a pile of boards near 
by, burying his face in both his 
hands. He remained thus for several 
minutes, until a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder and a voice questioned: 

“What ails ve, old man? I calc’late 
the sun’s a bit too hot. Hadn't ye 
better get over in the shed, whar it’s 
some shadier?”’ 

“T guess you're right,”’ the visitor 
said feebly. “I’m lookin’ the wrong 
way; my back had ought to be turned 
to the Manor, and then I[’d feel more 
comfortable.” 

The other led the.way to a long 
bench, which ran in front of the main 
shed, and upon which one or two 
motormen were stretched, awaiting a 
signal for departure. 

“Here ye ken get some shade with- 
out turnin’ yer back around,” he 
said, dropping contentedly upon the 
bench with the deliberate air of a true 
gentleman of leisure. ‘Ain't ye ben 
up this way afore?” he amiably con- 
cluded, taking a large plug of tobacco 
from his pocket and offering the same 
with friendly hospitality. 

“Tt’s nigh on fifty years since I was 
up here,” the old man answered 
gloomily. ‘No, thank you, I don’t 
chew.” 

“Some changes, hev!” the other 


went on volubly. “They've done a 
big sight of improvin’ up here the last 
few years. Look at them ‘lectric cars 
and all them sheds—an’ more sheds 
goin’ up beside. This road’s extended 
clear through to the city, an’ cars run 
every fifteen minutes right through 
the day. Didn’t ye find the town con- 
sid’rable improved?” 

The old man shook his head. “|! 
don’t care much about the town,” he 
said despondently. “I came on here 
just to see Thorndale once more be- 
fore I died. I came a three days’ 
journey to get a view of the old place 
loomin’ up through the shrubs and 
trees with its green terraces and run- 
nin’ fountains and the finest approach 
up through the long curved driveway 
that ever was laid out. Good 
Heavens, man, if it weren’t for the old 
house lookin’ at me.so grim and sor- 
rowful across that car track I never ‘d 
have known I was at Thorndale.” 
The tears stood in his eyes as he 
looked at the dignified old dwelling, 
which seemed to answer his pathetic 
glance with pitiful appeal. ‘‘What are 
those barrels out on the piazza?” he 
questioned miserably. 

“Them’s Mike MacDonald's ash 
barrels.” 

“IT see a lot of old tomato cans on 
the piazza roof, and a wash boiler, and 
there’s a row of milk pans and lard 
pails in the bay window of the li- 


brary.” 


“IT guess it aint a library no 
longer,” the other commented. “Mike 
an’ his wife ain’t much on books and 
sich, for they can’t either of um read 
or write.”’ 

“Why did I live to see the old place 
come to this!” groaned the old man. 

“Ye ain’t owned any of it, that ye 
sot so much by it?” 

“T used to think that all the folks in 
these parts shared in the ownership ot 
Thorndale. They were all proud of it 
and loved it; it gave a tone to the 
whole county, as well as to the town 
here. There wasn’t a place could 
match it anywhere. Folks would 
come thirty miles to get a look at it. 
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And the old Judge was glad to have 
a string of visitors a-drivin’ through 
the grounds. | can remember the 
little sign down by the gate which 
said, ‘Strangers are welcome’—that’s 
what it said.” 

“IT guess the pride in the old place 
must have wore out,” the other re- 
marked thoughtfully. ‘Ye must have 
hed an extry big supply ter start with, 
ter last yer fifty years.” 

“T was right in the family,” the old 
man said with increased dignity. 

“Yer don't say?” 

“I was the Judge's own particular 
inside man tor seven years; and there 
was never a finer gentleman trod on 
an inlaid floor. l’ve seen a good bit 
of the world since then, but never any 
happier days than what | spent at 
Thorndale. Manys the time I've 
wished mvself back there; many's the 
homesick days I’ve spent sighin’ for 
the old house,—with lovely Mrs. 
Thorne a-sittin’ behind the silver urn 
or pickin’ roses in the garden, with 
Master Lom racin’ ahead, and dear 
little Miss Mary teasin’ to take the 
guinea pigs into the drawin’ room.” 

“Yer didn’t hurry back ter the old 
place,’ the other put in dryly. 

“No,” the old man said mournfully ; 
“I didn't know as I should ever come 
back here, but somehow I felt I 
couldn't die without another look at 
Thorndale. The more I thought 
about it, the more | just made up my 
mind | would come back and see it 
once again: then | could die in peace 
feelin’ I'd had the best thing last. But 
now—" 

“T guess 
aways" 

The old man bowed his head in 
both his hands again and made no 
answer.. -\fter some time he rose de- 


ver wish yerd stayed 


jectedly. “I’m goin’ over to the 
house,” he said. 
“I’m sure as Mrs. Mike Mac- 


Donald ‘Il show ver over it; jest sav as 

Larry Simpkins sint ye along.” 
“What name is that? I used to 

know big Larry Simpkins; vour 


father, hev:”’ 
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“Me grandfather,” the younger 
Larry responded carelessly. 

“You don't say. Well, your 


grandpa wasn’t much of a worker; he 
never put in any more hours than he 
could help.” 

“No more do I,” the grandson re- 
joined proudly, stretching himself at 
full length on the bench; ‘“‘we’ve got 
a kind of dislike fer active exercise.” 

“You're just a-livin’ out the princi- 
ples of your forefathers,”’ the old man 
responded. “You're no worse than 
vour grandfather if vou should loat 
from now on, all your days.” 

“I guess that’s so,” Larry rejoined 
philosophically. “He died out at the 
poor farm of doubled-up pneumony 
from settin’ in an ice-cold room 
ruther'n chop up wood ter keep him 
warm. but let me tell yer,’—here 
Larry's eloquence caused him to rise 
impressively,— me jest tell yer 
about a man as drowned hisseli up in 
the river last ()ctober.” Here Larrv 
came close to the old man and laid his 
hand upon his arm. “I seen him the 
very day he done it, an’ it has sort er 
haunted me a-thinkin’ | might ‘a’ 
stopped him. He sot out on the wall 
by the post office an’ told me how he 
had run. through everythin’ and 
throwed away his chances and jest 
disgraced his family. ‘An’ now,’ says 
he, ‘the sooner I get out the better. 
I’m a degenerated. member of my fam- 
ily,—that’s what he says,—‘an’ I jest 
guess the world'll get along a little 
speck better without me. I’m jest an 
idle loafer,’ he says, ‘an’ the thought 
makes me desperate.’ ‘I don’t know 
why it should,’ savs [; ‘I’m that 
meself, an’ it ain’t throublin’ me at all.’ 
He looked at me strange like and 
says, ‘Don’t ver feel bad ter think yer 
father and ver grandfather ‘ud be 
ashamed of ver?’ ‘Not thim,’ says I; 
‘they was no better than meself.’ 
‘That's jest the pint,’ he says ter me; 
‘if ve ain’t been respectable, the thing 
dont matter: but if vou've been a 
fust-class specimen once on a time, 
vou'd better die ter once than stay 
around a disgrace and sheer 
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reproach. An’ that poor devil 
drowned hisself that very afternoon. 
He was one of them over-conscious 
uns,” Larry concluded, with a supe- 
rior smile. “I tell ye it don’t pay fer 
any man ter be like that ;’’and he again 
resumed his place upon the bench, 
while the old man walked slowly up 
the path to Thorndale Manor. 

Larry’s words rang in his ears: “If 
ye ain't been respectable, the thing 
don’t matter ; but if you’ve been a fust- 
class specimen, ’—ah, yes, like Thorn- 
dale, first of its race, noble and beauti- 
ful,—better, oh, better not to be at all 
than to be so disgraced. 

As he approached the house, loud 
voices upraised in altercation greeted 
his ears. Many minute MacDonalds 
were running back and forth through 
the wide doorway. Tables and chairs 
and washtubs handled by Mike Mac- 
Donald and an expressman were be- 
ing ranged on the veranda before 
which stood a lumbering express cart. 
Leaning against a post on the veranda 
stood the brisk, businesslike young 
man with whom the visitor had 
lunched a couple of hours before; and 
a few feet away, confronting him with 
arms akimbo, stood Mrs. Mike Mac- 
Donald. 

“It’s a mane trick yer playin’ us 
pore folks, ter turn us out afore our 
furniture is packed, an’ Mike’s clothes 
in the washtub!” she screamed ex- 
citedly. 

“IT gave you notice to get out last 
Monday,” the man said sharply. “I 
suppose you thought I could wait 
round a week or so for you to get out 
a few chairs and washtubs; but let me 
tell you if you’re not out by five 
o’clock, with every flatiron and kettle, 
I’ll have another week’s rent out of 
you;” and, turning on his heel, the 
brisk young man strode down the 
path so rapidly that he almost collided 
with the old man, who stood watching 


the scene in silence. 


“Those people stick like cold mo- 
lasses,” he explained briefly, his face 
relaxing as he halted a moment be- 
side the visitor, who stood watching 


the house with a grim, bitter smile 
upon his lips. “The other families 
cleared out on time without a bit of 
impudence; but that old woman, she 
has a tongue. What am I going to do 
with the old house? I'll tell you, sir, 
I’m going to make it pay. It’s absurd 
going on this way, letting a few 
rooms here and there, and having a 
lot of waste space that’s no use to any 
one. lhe old house is going to be 
fixed up first rate, sir, for future oc- 
cupancy.”’ 

The visitor’s face lighted up joy- 
fully. “I’m glad of that,” he mur- 
mured. “I can see how the Manor 
needs repairs. It'll cost a pretty 
penny to get it into shape, but it is 
worth it.” 

“You’re right there,” the other 
went on cheerfully. ‘I’m going to 
have the carpenters up here to-mor- 
row, to put up new partitions in the 
big rooms and halls. Why, they can 
make more than half a dozen good 
tenements out of the waste space 
there. I’m going to have the thing 
done up in style——a double row of 
bells there by the big front door, first- 
class kitchen accommodations in 
every tenement,—no trouble about 
that, with all those open fireplaces, 
and—why, friend, you look as though 
you'd got a shock; is anything the 
matter?” 

The old man’s face was ghastly 
pale. His whole frame shook with 
pent-up anger as he broke forth: 
“You're goin’ to do that,—you’re 
goin’ to fix up Thorndale Manor for 
a cheap tenement house,—you're 
goin’ to fill it with folks like those 
MacDonalds,—you’re goin’ to put 
partitions in the great hallwavs and 
cookin’ stoves in the fine guest 
rooms! A house like that! a noble, 
splendid house! Oh, you’re a scoun- 
drel-——a_ cruel, wicked, mercenary— 
they’re no words to describe you. I 
know your kind; they sell their 
friends, their families, yes, and their 
souls for a few stingy dollars!” 

With a wrathful wave of his thin 
shaking hand, the old man tottered 


yum 
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off. His indignation seemed to choke 
him, and when he reached the bench 
where Larry slumbered fitfully, he 
cleared his throat repeatedly before 
his voice returned; then he poured 
forth a torrent of angry words, while 
his companion eyed him in amaze- 
ment, unable for some time to com- 
prehend the purport of the old man’s 
wrathful utterances. At last, when he 
had spent his anger and had sunk 
half exhausted on the bench, Larry 
vouchsafed a few remarks intended to 
soothe his indignation. 

“I. guess if | was you I wouldn’t 
worry no more about the place,” he 
-urged. “They'll paint her up an’ get 
in a neat set of tenants who'll put 
around geraniums in starch boxes 
and start a nice, trim vegetable gar- 
den right there in front of the piazza; 
an’ some un ‘ll chop down them vines 
as hangs all over them second-story 
winders, an’ set out rows of clothes 
poles there at the side, where there’s 
a big flat place ’u’d make a fust-rate 
clothes vard.” The old man groaned. 
“An’ I say,” Larry went on more 
thoughtfully, “you’d ought to hev 
heard a man as was up street the other 
night go on about big houses. Says 
he, “The time for palaces an’ castles 
and sich like is passed away.’ He 
says, a small neat dwellin’ house is 
good enough fer any one, an’ if there 
warn't no folks in great big houses, 
there’d be enough of money to give 
every poor man a comfortable home. 
He says ‘twas time as things was 
equalled up an’ evenly divided; an’ I 
fer one ‘u’d like ter see the thing done 
right away.” 

“If it is right for things to be all 
equalled up, why don’t God equal 
um,’ the old man answered; “why 
don’t he start us all as handsome 
as some folks are, and just as smart 
and handy; and why aren’t all the 
trees and flowers made on one pat- 
tern? This world would be a sightly 
place, with nothin’ in it that every- 
body couldn’t have, and everything all 
equalled up, and each man served 
with just the same amount; no pri- 


vates in the army, but every man a 
general; and all the folks a wearin’ 
crowns ‘cause Queen Victoria’s got 
one. When that time comes there 
won’t be any more places like Thorn- 
dale—and no more real ladies and 
gentlemen fit to live in them.” 

Muttering to himself, the old man 
turned away from his drowsy com- 
panion who stretched himself again 
upon the bench and quietly prepared 
to take possession in dreamland of 
those estates he might not hope to 
own elsewhere. 


Deep in a hollow far below the 
house the old man found a little rustic 
seat close by a clump of spruce trees 
which the rude axe had spared; and 
as he rested in the shade he could 
catch glimpses between the swaying 
branches of Thorndale Manor, which 
through the veil of waving green ap- 
peared once more clothed in its for- 
mer dignity. Queen of the country- 
side, it loomed up proudly, with all 
its old-time grandeur, crowning the 
loveliest knoll, and banked by its fine 
lawns and stately trees. The old man 
gazed peacefully at the old house, and 
the sun dropped behind the ridge; the 
gray twilight deepened into darkness, 
but still he gazed at the dim silhouette 
of Thorndale Manor now outlined 
against a spangled background of 
evening stars. At last a big, red 
August moon jumped into place 
among the scattered stars, whose 
twinkling lights paled into insignifi- 
cance before its brilliant rays. Then 
the old man rose slowly and retraced 
his steps towards Thorndale. 

The wide Dutch door stood open, 
and the veranda was cleared of fur- 
niture and ash barrels. The last of 
the MacDonalds’ household gods 
had been removed. The visitor wan- 
dered across the big, square hall, now 
dimly lighted by the moon, which 
yeered through a long window set in 
the landing of the stairway, and crept 
between the beautiful carved ban- 
isters. The aged servitor again saw 
lovely Mrs. Thorne pausing upon the 
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landing in trailing satin gown and 
dainty white kid slippers. He spied 
the Judge standing before the im- 
mense open fireplace, his back to the 
bright blazing logs, watching his 
wife's approach with a keen glance of 
pleasure. The-old man pushed open 
the door which led into the Judge's 
library. Only the high carved wains- 
coting remained to testify to its iden- 
tity; but in the semi-darkness the 
many bookcases, the tall clock and 
antique desk assumed their old-time 
places. 

“A little fire in the library; the 
place is -chilly,” the Judge’s voice 
seemed sounding in the ears of his old 
servant, who answered: “Yes, ves, 
your honor.” 

Stealthily through the halls the old 
man moved. Each turn and passage- 
way were as familiar to him as if he 
had left them but yesterday. He 
paused now at the nursery door to 
murmur a message to the children, 
now at the Judge's dressing room, and 
finally at Mrs. Thorne’s boudoir. 
Again he saw her standing before the 
long French window dressed for a 
journey, while several trunks stood 
near by ready for departure. Her 
tone was low and sweet. 

“\Ve shall be gone some time, so 
take good care of Thorndale. The 
Judge and I are not afraid to leave it 
in vour charge. You know our wishes 
regarding everything: keep the old 
house in good condition to do us 
credit while we are gone.” 

A light breeze whispered through 
the halls and passageways: “Better 
not be at all than to exist disgraced 
and fallen so low.”” The vines tapped 
mockingly upon the windows and 
waved their beckoning fingers in the 
moonlight. 


The old man hurried down the path 
from Thorndale Manor. His breath 
came rapidly and his eye flashed de- 
fiantly as he strode swiftly on. He 


stepped with old-time firmness, as if 
he had forgotten that he was old, and 
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had with that forgetfulness regained 
the elasticity of youth. 

“T will take care of Thorndale, my 
lady,” he murmured; may de- 
pend on me; the house shall not dis- 
grace you. I have the honor of the 
place at heart. It is as dear to me as 
to yourself.” 

“A little fire in the library?” 

“Yes, ves, your honor; the room is 
surely chilly.” 


Across the fields for half a mile and 
out on to the high road, and the old 
man has paused near a stone wall 
upon the brow of the hill opposite ; for 
suddenly a light gleams forth from 


the deserted library of Thorndale 
Manor! 

“The room is chilly! A fire, your 
honor.” 


The halls and upper chambers ar? 
now illuminated. It is long since so 
many lights shone in the fineold house. 
Is there a ball, a musicale, or a big 
dinner, up at the Judge’s’ Surely my 
ladv’s boudoir is decked with many 
candles for the arriving guests. In all 
its years of pomp and glory the house 
was never once transformed like this. 
It is undoubtedly a most expensive 
entertainment, for there are lights in 
every window of the big house. 


A wagonette drove rapidly to the 
hill’s brow; the driver drew rein, and 
eager voices were wafted to the old 
man, who stood immovable bv the 
stone wall. The voice of a small boy 
was raised in eager questioning. 

“Is it on fire?” he cried. ‘Thorn- 
dale on fire! Then I shall never see 
the old place after all.”” He jumped 
over the wall and stood beside the 
motionless old man. “Will they be 
able to put the fire out?” he ques- 
tioned. 

The old man drew his hand across 
his brow and shook his head. 

“I’m glad I came in time to see it 
burn,” the boy broke forth. “Father 
has always promised to let me see the 
place some day, when we came East. 
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You see l’m named after his grand- 
father, who used to own it. Oh, what 
a splendid house! I wish we could go 
nearer; but Mr. Kent's afraid his 
horse will run if - he goes down there. 
When I’m a man I'll have a house 
like that, and I| shall call it Thorndale 
Manor junior. I do wish I could 
have seen the house near to.” 

The old man clasped the boy’s 
hand with nervous energy. ‘Look at 
it now,’ he cried. “You won’t forget 
it. See the flames light it up, all the 
big windows, the turret and the long 
piazzas! Those tongues of fire that 
dart out of the roof and through the 
windows are hungry toeatupthe beau- 
tiful wistaria that climbs overthe walls. 
Think of the place with lawns and 
trees and fountains and flower gar- 
dens; everything splendid; a_ big 


boars head and antlers in the hall, 
and swords and guns over the fire- 
place; high carving on the walls, pic- 
tures and books and statues.” 
it, 


remember the bov 


shall 
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cried breathlessly, retaining his hold 
of the other’s stiff, bony hand. “I 
sha’n’t forget old Thorndale; and 
some day I'll build a new and finer 
one. Oh, see, the walls are falling in!” 

A brilliant, terrible illumination! 
Loud shouts and confused sounds of 
many voices wafted across the valley. 
Great leaping tongues of flame, and 
then,—only the charred and smoulder- 
ing remains of Thorndale! 

“The fire is nearly out,’ the boy 
exclaimed. ‘“‘Why don’t you look at 
it?” 

He drew his fingers from the stiff- 
ening clasp of the old man, who tot- 
tered back against the stone wall, 
murmuring: 

“A little fire in the library, your 
honor. I will take care of the old 
house.” 

“Thorndale is burned down to the 
ground,” the boy cried, running back 
to his friends in the wagonette; ‘and 
that queer, bent old man is fast 
asleep by the stone wall!” 


TWO SPRINGS. 
By John Dahl White. 
IND and cloud were held in tether, 
lar and far away ; 
Love and song and flower togethe: 
\lade the peerless day. 
\lr, the time held naught of sadness, 


a memory ; 


And my heart was joyed to madness,— 


All knew why! 


Once again the weather urges 
Love and song and flower ; 

All the withered season verges 
To the blossom-hour ; 

And the rath south-wind is shaking 
Song across the sky; 

But my heart is grieved to breaking ;— 


God knows why! 


“th 
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NEW ENGLAND IN BALTIMORE. 
By William T. Brigham. 


scarcely been created when the 
earliest migration from Massa- 
chusetts to Maryland is_ recorded. 
Persecution inflicted by those who 
themselves had suffered punishment, 
privation and exile for conscience’ 
sake upon those to whom in turn they 
denied the rights of a religious lib- 
erty caused a loss to the Massachu- 
setts colony of most valuable mate- 
rial. Wenlock Christison was of that 
band of martyrs, which included 
Peter Pierson, Mary Dyer, Mary 
Tompkins, Alice Gary and Judith 
Brown. Abused, reviled and _tor- 
tured, his near friend, William Led- 
dra, having suffered death by hang- 
ing, this devout Quaker was driven 
out of Boston in 1661 by the edict of 
Governor Endicott, with the penalty 
of death upon his head if again found 
in the Puritan city. He sought refuge 
in the domain of a Catholic proprie- 
tary, where the expressions of his own 
religious belief were tolerated and re- 
spected and where he and his follow- 
ers were encouraged to reside. 
Catholic Maryland proved Wen- 
lock Christison’s haven of rest. Here 
he married, prospered and died. ‘His 
home was located on Betty’s Cove, an 
inlet of the beautiful Tread-Avon, a 
tributary of Chesapeake Bay, in the 
county of Talbot, a suitable place for 
the calm ending of a life once so ex- 
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citing and turbulent. Here still re- 
side many of the Society of Friends, 
who observe the same customs that 
were introduced by that little band of 
refugees. 

Wenlock Christison originally came 
from England, but with a residence of 
several years in and around Boston 
he may, by claim of recognized citi- 
zenship, well be termed a New Eng- 
lander, the first so far as known to 
settle in that state, whose foremost 
commercial city, not then in exist- 
ence, was in after years to. receive 
from New England substantial con- 
tributions to its wealth and pros- 
perity and a lasting impression 
upon the habits and customs of its 
people. 

The commercial history of Balti- 
more is almost sensationally inter- 
esting. Sixty lots of an acre each 
comprised the area of the township 
of Baltimore, as laid out by enterpris- 
ing landowners in the year 1730. 
With the customary egotism of spec- 
ulators, they estimated the big de- 
mand sure to come for the property 
and guarded their rights by a decree 
that no person would be permitted to 
take more than one lot during the 
first four months. They also dictated 
the size of the house to be erected by 
the purchaser. Quite like many 
speculative towns of modern date, 
well designed with avenues, sewers, 
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electric lights and rapid transit, not 
a house nor a hut was yet upon the 
grounds. The projectors of the new 
town, after drawing upon all re- 
sources, found no sale for the val- 
uable lots, and ill fortune followed 
with good cause when the first set- 
tler, David Jones, who had purchased 
property just outside their borders, 
established a rival enterprise. Jones- 
town even eclipsed Baltimore, for it 
began the fulfilment of its destiny 
with at least one inhabitant, while 
Baltimore had none; but the inter- 
ests of Jonestown and Baltimore were 
too nearly identical for a prolonged 
competition, and in 1743 they con- 
solidated, the former consenting to 
take the more euphonious name of 
the two. This union, however, did 
not attract settlers, nor bring the 
looked for reward of prosperity, and 
after twenty years’ existence the 
growth of Baltimore was embraced 
in twenty-five houses, including a 
schoolhouse, with little promise of 
the place being in the future a com- 
mercial centre of importance. 

In 1730, William Fell, a ship car- 
penter, located on the shore of the 
bay about a mile south of the limits 
of Baltimore, and established a ship- 
vard. Fell’s Point soon became a 
busy seat of industry, in time sur- 
passing the combined glory of Jones- 
town and Baltimore. It was added 
to the consolidated town in 1773, and 
while the population then was small, 
the limit of territory was great 
enough to accommodate uncounted 
numbers. Thus the date of this last 
acquisition may be taken as the true 
beginning of the commercial growth 
of Baltimore. 

A touch of sympathy, if not of iden- 
tical interest, seems constantly to 
have existed between Maryland and 
Massachusetts; and there exist rec- 
ords of public affairs which brought 
the two colonies into close intimate 
relations during that period in which 
all were in a state of unrest and po- 
litical persecution. The demonstra- 
tions against arbitrary acts were in 


their nature similar in Massachusetts 
and Maryland. Boston and Annapo- 
lis both boasted their “tea parties ;” 
but to Maryland belongs the especial 
honor of having the owner of the pre- 
cious cargo himself touch the match 
that destroyed both vessel and “the 
disreputable weed.” 

Quickly espousing the cause of lib- 
erty, Maryland at once rejected arti- 
cles of foreign make, giving choice to 
those of home production. Actuated 
by a feeling of sympathy for their fel- 
low citizens of Boston, whom the 
British Parliament in 1774 attempted 
to shut out from commercial inter- 
course with every part of the world, 
the citizens of Baltimore called a town 
meeting and unanimously recom- 
mended a general congress of dele- 
gates, to meet at Annapolis, to take 
action against this indignity upon 
American liberties. The congress 
met June 22, 1774, offering their 
heartiest support, not only in resolu- 
tions, but in the more substantial way 
of money and food to aid their Bos- 
ton friends in resistance to British 
tyranny and oppression, supplement- 
ing these patriotic resolutions by one 
making the importation of English 
goods an act disloyal to the sentiment 
of American hearts. This demon- 
stration of Maryland’s generous inter- 
est in Massachusetts created a bond 
of union between the two states which 
has proved to be lasting. 

Although previous to the Revolu- 
tionary War Baltimore had acquired 
2 foreign commerce of considerable 
importance, it had not yet begun that 
rapid march which afterwards so 
quickly brought it forward in impor- 
tance. New York, Boston and Phila- 
delphia were well on in existence be- 
fore Baltimore was born. At the 
close of the war, when the population 
of the city was but five thousand, the 
famous General Greene of Rhode 
Island, on his way homeward from 
the South, in 1783, stopped there and 
gave his impressions as follows: 

“Baltimore is a most thriving 
place; trade flourishes and the spirit 
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of building is beyond belief. Not 
less than three hundred houses are 
put up ina year. Ground rents are a 
little short of what they are in Lon- 
don. The inhabitants are all men of 
business.” 

Baltimore kept advancing in popu- 
lation and wealth; compared with her 
rivals she was precocious. In 1800 
the population was 26,714; and in 
1830 the place had grown to be a 
prosperous commercial city of 80,625 
inhabitants, having in the race for po- 
sition outstripped both Boston and 
Philadelphia, taking her place next to 
New York as the second city of the 
United States. 

It was mainly the industrial inter- 
ests of the North, in their develop- 
ment and expansion following the 
close of the Revolutionary War, when 
seeking new markets for their in- 
creasing products, that gave the stim- 
ulus to a large migration from New 
England to Baltimore. Both west- 
ward and southward was the “Star of 
the Empire” wending its way, and 
Baltimore was the “open sesame” to 
its doors of trade. The Chesapeake 
provided navigation to an _ inland 
point farther towards the West than 
any other similar body of water o1 
the Atlantic coast, while the city at its 
head was the most accessible starting 
point for crossing the Alleghanies, at 
that time considered such a harrier to 
the progress of the country’s develop- 
ment. 

Passing a full century of events 
from the appearance of Wenlock 
Christison in Maryland, great and im- 
portant changes mark the period. 
But it is not alone in outward and 
material things that we are called to 
note the changes wrought by a cen- 
tury. That vigorous form of piety 
which made its impress upon the first 
Puritan government on this conti- 
nent was dying out, and while narrow- 
mindedness was by no means extinct, 
generations had modified the ideas 
and character of men. A _ tenderer 
thought of God, with a more humane 
feeling for mankind, now softened the 
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hard lines of Puritan rule. New 
England had become the centre of a 
liberal religious thought which was 


fast spreading its gentleness and 
sweetness. The early New Eng- 


lander in Baltimore, inspired with a 
deep love and veneration for the tra- 
ditions of his ancestors, maintained in 
his new home many of the domestic 
habits of his own people. Precise 
methods of housekeeping, the caretul 
oversight of all family interests, the 
strict observance of Fast and Thanks- 
giving days, were among the here- 
itary duties which he considered it an 
obligation to recognize. 

For a full generation Baltimore 
possessed in its population two dlis- 
tinct types, noticeably marked as 
Northern and Southern. [ven in the 
building of their homes a manifest 
difference was perceptible, with the 
result of giving a variety to the ap- 
pearance of the residence streets, 
which has been frequently com- 
mented upon as an especial charm. 

The proverbial conservatism of the 
early Baltimore merchant sprang 
from conditions existing in the ear- 
lier days of the city’s commercial de- 
velopment,—conditions which un- 
doubtedly arose from the comming- 
ling of various nationalities. Thrifty, 
ambitious, well trained and intelligem 
Scotch and Irish merchants settled in 
Baltimore before the Revolution and 
secured the valuable foreign trade 
which the products of the South pro- 
duced. Cotton and tobacco were ar- 
ticles of vital interest in the prosperity 
of the Southern colonies. and Balti- 
more was made the port through 
which the extensive commerce 
created -by them passed. As the re- 
sult of good mercantile management 
by the foreign merchants established 
here, the Southern planter soon found 
that he could be served to better ad- 
vantage by consigning the products 
of his plantation to Baltimore than by 
sending them direct as heretofore tu 
England and France. The constant 
restrictions placed by England upon 
the manufactures of her colonies in- 
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creased the export of the chief staples 
of the South. The Southern planter, 
securing large profits from his easily 
acquired crops, was extravagant, re- 
ceiving most of his luxurious articles 
for personal and household use from 
England and France through the 
channels of Baltimore trade. 

This close business contact of the 
courtly, proud and refined Southerner 
with the intelligent, well bred money- 
making Scotch and Irish merchants 
left its mark on both sides, develop- 
ing in the course of a generation a 
pleasing originality in habits and cus- 
toms, which created for Baltimore a 
world-wide renown for courteous hos- 
pitality and charming people, still its 
prerogative at the present day. 

It was not until after the Revolu- 
tionary War, however, that the New 
Knglander appeared in Baltimore in 
his strength. Entering at once into 
the channels of trade, with his saga- 
cious business ways he soon gained 
prominence in the city’s financial de- 
partments. Devoting himself ear- 
nestly and faithfully to the object of 
his labors, success was frequently at- 
tained by him, insomuch that event- 
ually the wealth of the city came to 
be largely in his hands. 

While the pragmatic Northerner in 
his new home occasionally surren- 
dered his native habits to the influ- 
ence of an ascendant power, he clung 
with hereditary tenacity to his early 
training in trade and traffic, contrib- 
uting in return for the ornamental 
and polished elements of the change 
that came to him such personal quali- 
ties as were recognized as valuable in 
promoting the commercial advance- 
ment of the city of his adoption. The 
hard nasal or broad pronunciation 
was the telltale mark of distinction. 
In spite of assiduous labor to ac- 
quire the soft intonations and the gen- 
tleness of speech of the native, he 
retained in a measure his own pecu- 
liar dialect; and it has always been 
said that a New Englander in the 
South could be easily distinguished 
by his “brogue.” “How de do?” 
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“Glad to see you;” “Please walk in,” 
would be the greeting in the home of 
the Northerner, while the Southern 
welcome would be: “Delighted to sce 
you;” “It’s so lovely in you to call;” 
*How’s all the family?” The New 
Englander’s “good” was the South- 
erners “nice,” “glad” was “happy,” 
“calculate” was “reckon,” and “pleas- 
ant’ was “lovely.” The home of the 
New Englander was “To Let,’ whiie 
that of his Southern neighbor was 
“For Rent.” Gradually, however, 
the New Englander allowed his re- 
sistant nature to be influenced in a 
degree, and the plain, blunt trim- 
mings of his inheritance became 
somewhat smoothed by constant con- 
tact with other natures. Yielding to 
a force which he met with in his daily 
life, he was occasionally found adopt- 
ing the ways and customs of the 


South. His gastronomic tastes were 
frequently affected. He gave up 


beans, brown bread and doughnuts, 
substituting in his transition hominy, 
pone and crullers. He soon found 
luxury in canvasback and terrapin, 
and in the abundance of surrounding 
delicacies he sometimes developed 
into an epicure of alarming fertility, 
vying with his Southern friends in the 
extent and profusion of his hospi- 
tality. 

Not a few New Englanders drifted 
to Baltimore at the close of the Revo- 
lution ; but it was after the opening of 
the new century that the full tide of 
emigration set in. From that time 
until the year 1835 the influx con- 
tinued, colonizing Baltimore with a 
New England population sufficient in 
number to emphasize strongly its 
habits and customs. Religious de- 
nominations holding the orthodox 
faith were augmented. The churches 
prevalent in Baltimore were Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Methodist and Baptist, 
and these received additions from 
northern migration. The Presbyte- 
rians of Maryland had a church or- 
ganization as early as the year 1715, 
and in 1751 Dr. Joseph Bellamy, a 
celebrated Presbyterian divine of the 
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day, from Bethlehem, Connecticut, 
preached in Baltimore. The first 
Presbyterian church was erected in 
1766. Unitarians and Universalists 
had no place of worship until the New 
England contingent became impor- 
tant. 

In the year 1816 the wealthy and 
cultivated New England residents of 
the city invited the Rev. Dr. James 
Freeman, minister of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, to preach. Few of the Balti- 
moreans were then ready to receive the 
liberal views of Dr. Freeman,and every 
pulpit in the city was barred against 
this famous divine. A dancing hall 
was said to be good enough for tlie 
promulgation of his heretical doctrine. 
The reception of Dr. Freeman by the 
clergy of Baltimore was resented by 
his admirers, who gathered at the 
home of Mr. Henry Payson to con- 
sider the forming of a religious so- 
ciety “for the accommodation of 
Christians who are Unitarians.” The 
sum of fifty thousand dollars was at 
once guaranteed, to build the hand- 
somest church in the city. On June 
5, 1817, the corner stone was laid. 
“The First Independent Church” of 
Baltimore now stands at the corner 
of Charles and Hamilton streets. 
The architect of the edifice was Max- 
amillian Godfrey, a Catholic, who 
also designed the cathedral in Balti- 
more, and, being inclined towards 
Roman architecture, patterned this 
church after the Pantheon. Within the 
last few years, owing to acoustic de- 
fects, the interior of the church has 
been remodelled in modern style, hid- 
ing the beautiful dome, which was 
once its chief feature. 

The first minister installed in this 
church was the Rev. Jared Sparks,.a 
promising young graduate just from 
Harvard. He entered upon his duties 
in 1819, remaining until the year 
1823, when, forced by failing health 
to resign, he returned to Boston, be- 
coming in 1849 president of Harvard 
College. Mr. Sparks’s culture and 
intellectual attainments brought con- 
verts to the Unitarian view of re- 
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ligion from ‘the ranks of the intellec- 
tual and cultivated, and a flourishing 
congregation was the immediate re- 
sult. 

Among the noted ministers partici- 
pating in the installation services of 
Mr. Sparks was the Rev. William 
Ellery Channing of Boston, whose 
memorable sermon on that occasion, 
defining a liberal faith, electrified the 
whole religious world by the clear- 
ness of its doctrine, and has continued 
in its contribution to the progress of 
modern religious thought. 

One of the earliest to establish a 
Northern enterprise in Baltimore was 
William Goddard, who came from 
Rhode Island in 1773 and published 
the first newspaper in Baltimore, the 
Maryland Journal.and Baltimore Ad- 
vertiser, issued once a week, which, 
continued up to the present time, is 
now the Baltimore American, ably 
conducted by General Felix Agnus. 
Mr. Goddard evidently did not inherit 
the sentimental love of liberty at that 
time prevailing in his native state, or 
else, as was more likely the case, he 
felt impelled by a desire to cause a 
sensation by irritating the public 
mind, which he did successfully by 
inopportune expressions through the 
columns of his paper, thus bringing 
censure from his patrons. His publi- 
cation of matter inimical to the cause 
of, liberty brought instant indignant 
protests from the patriotic citizens of 
Baltimore, who compelled him to re- 
tract. The seditious Goddard evi- 
dently perceived the error of his way, 
for the paper was thereafter a firm 
supporter of the cause of freedom. 
and has been at all times since de- 
votedly loyal. After the Revolu- 
tionary War Mr. Goddard assisted in 
the establishment of post office routes 
throughout the country. He then 
resigned the editorial chair to his sis- 
ter, Miss Mary Goddard, who was 
probably the first American woman 
to assume the arduous duties of jour- 
nalism, and who, it is said, ably filled 
the position. This lady afterwards 
took charge of the Baltimore post 
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office, discharging the many duties 
with credit to herself, satisfaction to 
the Baltimore public and honor to the 
department. 

It will be interesting to recall the 
fact that George Washington adver- 
tised in the Maryland Journal. ‘He 
must have been not only an honored 
but a profitable patron, since his was 
the largest advertisement in the first 
issue, under date of August 20, 1773. 
The paper was a double sheet of four 
pages, each ten by sixteen inches, di- 
vided into three columns of printed 
matter. Washington’s advertisement 
occupied about two-thirds of a col- 
umn, and is dated “Mt. Vernon in 
Virginia, July 15th, 1773.” He calls 
attention to his “Having obtained 
Patents for upwards of Twenty Thou- 
sand Acres of Land on the Ohio and 
Great Kanhawa,’ or New River, 
which he offers to lease upon mod- 
erate terms, “allowing a reasonable 
number of years rent free, provided 
within the space of two years from 
next October, three Acres for every 
fifty contained in each lot and propor- 
tionately for a lesser quantity shall be 
cleared, fenced and tilled, and that by 
or before the time limited for the first 
rent five acres for every hundred, and 
proportionately as above, shall be en- 
closed and laid down in good grass 
for meadows, and moreover, that at 
least Fifty good fruit trees for every 
like quantity of land shall be planted 
on the premises.” The advertise- 
ment then relates that “these lands 
are among the first surveyed in the 
part of the country they lie in,” call- 
ing attention to “the easy communi- 
cation via Potowmack, Monongabela 
and Cheat Rivers to Fort Pitt on the 
Ohio,” suggesting “that it is thought 
the portage between the Potowmack 
and the Monongabela may, and will 
be, reduced within the compass of a 
few miles to the great ease and con- 
venience of the settlers in transport- 
ing the produce of their land to 
market.” Referring to the “moderate 
terms,” the advertisement continues: 
“As no right money is to be paid for 
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these lands, and quit-rent of two shil- 
lings sterling, a hundred demandable 
some years hence only, it is highly 
presumable they will always be ‘held 
upon a more desirable footing than 
where both these are laid on with a 
very heavy hand.” In addition to 
other inducements to buy these wild 
lands of the uninhabited West, the ad- 
vertisement continues: “It may not be 
amiss further to observe that if the 
scheme for establishing a new gov- 
ernment on the Ohio in the manner 
talked of should ever be effected, 
these must be among the most val- 
uable lands in it, not only on account 
of the goodness of the soil, and the 
other advantages above numerated, 
but from their contiguity to the seat 
of the government, which more than 
probable will be fixed at the mouth 
of the Great Kanhawa.” Signed, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

In the same paper appears the ad- 
vertisement of one Thomas Brereton, 
commission and insurance broker, 
shrewdly combining the policy of 
supply and demand, for he states: “I 
have now for sale a Pocket of good 
Hops, a 10 inch new Cable, and want 
to buy a Negro girl about 12 years 
old.” 

A large number of those who came 
to Baltimore from the New England 
states were young men without capi- 
tal or money, but gifted with brains 
and the faculty to use them. Among 
this class were many who in the sub- 
stantial attainments of wealth and wis- 
dom are now accounted among Balti- 
more’s best citizens, bountifully using 
their means for the good of the city 
or benefiting it by wise counsel. The 
trades and professions were largely 
ornamented by the successful career 
of New Englanders, developing bright 
examples in the fields of literature, 
philanthropy, patriotism and science. 
Some of them attained more than local 
distinction, rising to a position of na- 
tional fame, embracing such distin- 
guished names as George Peabody, 
Dr. Nathan R. Smith, Almira Lincoln 
Phelps and Daniel C. Gilman. 
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In her institutions of learning, Bal- 
timore is much indebted to New Eng- 
land, and private schools of renown 
were kept during the present century 
by John Prentice, Sebastian Streeter, 
Saamah and Asher Clark, Nathaniel 
and Horace Morison, who had much 
to do with forming the character and 
shaping the career of the young men 
and maidens of the South. Their 
names are held in reverence and cher- 
ished with happy memories by many 
whose thoughts revert to their inter- 
esting school days. | 

It is a noteworthy fact that Joseph 
Cushing, who instituted the Baltimore 
public school system, and James Dail, 
whose contribution of four thousand 
dollars so largely aided in its estab- 
lishment, were both New Englanders. 
Enoch Pratt supplemented the success 
of these schools by his gift of a public 
library; while a New England man, 
Daniel C. Gilman, universally known 
as a leader in educational work, is to- 
day the first president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, the pride of Bal- 
timore, ranking with the foremost in- 
stitutions of this country and of 
Europe. 

The philanthropist and renowned 
American, George Peabody, to whose 
memory nations paid tribute, virtually 
began his business career in Balti- 
more. Here was laid the foundation 
for the immense fortune that brought 
to him so great a pleasure in its dis- 
tribution during his own lifetime for 
the good of his fellow man. After an 
early apprenticeship of four years with 
a grocer in his native town of South 
Danvers, followed by two years as a 
clerk in his brother’s store at New- 
bury, Massachusetts, young Peabody 
in 1813, at the age of seventeen, went 
to Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
entering the service of his uncle in the 
dry goods business. The following 
year heestablished the firm of Peabody 
and Riggs. Ambitious for a wider 
field, at the end of a twelvemonth the 
firm removed to Baltimore, entering 
into a wholesale general merchandise 
business, which was continued twenty- 


one years. During this period Mr. Pea- 
body made several trips to England, 
and in 1836 established himself in 
London. He was appointed financial 
agent for the state of Maryland, and 
personally upheld the credit of the 
state by staying a popular and suicidal 
policy of repudiation and securing a 
loan of eight millions, an act upon 
which he risked his whole fortune, and 
one for which all Marylanders should 
be forever grateful. Mr. Peabody 
cherished the fondest recollections for 
the business and social ties made in 
Baltimore, and the sincerity and depth 
of his love, as well as the evidence of 
his high opinion of the intellectual cul- 
ture and refinement of its people, were 
shown in his special gift to the city. 
The Peabody Institute, across whose 
portals the statue of Washington, cap- 
ping a superb shaft, throws its shadow, 
is a splendid marble structure in 
Italian Renaissance style. This tem- 
ple of literature and art is situated on 
the summit of the most central eleva- 
tion in the city, exposed to the hand- 
some open parks of Washington and 
Mount Vernon places, which are or- 
namented by the works of Barye, 
Rinehart and Story, and surrounded 
by homes of architectural beauty and 
richness. 

The success of the Peabody Insti- 
tute is largely due to the wise manage- 
ment of its first provost, Dr. Nathaniel 
Holmes Morison, who came to Balti- 
more from Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1839. His work, in conjunc- 
tion with the spirit of its founder, 
placed the munificent gift of George 
Peabody to the city of Baltimore 
among the celebrated institutions of 
the world. The selection of Dr. Mori- 
son as chief executive of the Peabody 
Institute was not made on account of 
his experience in such work, but it 
was proven that no better choice could 
have been made. A personal ac- 
quaintance on the part of most if not 
all of the board of trustees of the In- 
stitute allowed them to estimate his 
fitness for the place, and they unani- 
mously invited him to it. With a 
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natural modesty Dr. Morison_hesi- 
tated to accept the proffered honor, 
believing the undertaking required a 
special training. ‘He yielded, how- 
ever, to the urgent requests of his 
many friends. Giving up a remunera- 
tive private enterprise in the full tide 
of success, and for which he had a 
special fondness, he entered in 1867 
upon his new work. At the period 
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when Dr. Morison 
assumed his duties 
at the Peabody In- 
stitute, he had ac- 
quired, by a long life 
of patient, devoted 
and methodical 
work, a competency 
that would allow 
freedom from thereal 
drudgeries of life, 
giving himrelief from workhe had con- 
stantly followed, which at that time of 
his life he had justlyearned. Hechose, 
however, to give his services for the 
public good, and his work, faithfully 
done, as he himself says, “with years 
of the severest labor I have ever per- 
formed,” is a valuable tribute to his 
memory. The growth of the library 
through the painstaking labor of Dr. 
Morison would alone entitle him to 
great credit ; but the library catalogue, 
nearing completion at the time of his 
death in 1890, was really the culmi- 
nating success of his life. In his desire 
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to make the catalogue a model of per- 
fection he had spent many years of 
mental and physical strength. It re- 
ceived the highest praise from schol- 
ars in this country, as well as from 
those in foreign lands. He left it a 
valuable legacy toposterity. Dr. Mori- 
son, with his scholarly attainments, 
contributed bountifully to the educa- 
tional improvement of Baltimore. The 
result of his work was 
manifest inthe cultured 
homes of the city pre- 
sided over by the well 
educated women who 
had graduated from 


his successful school. His work, con- 
tinued so unselfishly and so undemon- 
Stratively through life, did not receive 
real public appreciation until it was 
stopped ; then was it realized how val- 
uable was his labor and how great a 
loss had come to the community. 
Among those bringing from New 
England a ripe intelligence and a bril- 
liant mind to mingle with the labor 
and zeal of the busy men from the 
same place was the Rev. George W. 
Burnap. He came as pastor of the 


Unitarian Church in 1828, succeeding 
Jared Sparks, who, on ac- 
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count of ill health, had been forced to 
resign. This was Dr. Burnap’s first 
and only pastorate. A Harvard Uni- 
versity graduate, coming to Balti- 
more at the age of twenty-six, he con- 
tinued in devoted : vice for thirty- 
two years among tl »se by whom he 
was greatly loved and venerated. 
With a stern conviction of his own 
form of religious faith, Dr. Burnap 
devoted himself with unyielding power 
during his long ministry to its devel- 
opment and advancement. In addi- 
tion to recognized scholarly attain- 
ments, Dr. Burnap showed a deep in- 
terest in the general welfare and 
progress of the city ; he placed himself 
in sympathetic touch with its active 
daily life, and was always an earnest 
advocate and a firm supporter of any 
public movement that promised to ad- 
vance the interest of Baltimore. He 
was a member of the original boz-d 
of trustees of the Peabody Institu.e, 
the only clergyman chosen by Mr. 
Peabody for that purpose. ‘His death 
in 1859 was lamented as that of a pub- 
lic benefactor. 

Many of the present important in- 
dustries contributing to the prosperity 
of the state were organized and devel- 
oped by the individual efforts of New 
England men. Mr. J. Henry Stic‘- 
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ney, who came 
to Baltimore from 
Massachusetts in 
1834, by his com- 
prehensive enter- 
prise aided in 
giving a wide ce- 
lebrity to the iron 
products of Mary- 
land. At the early 
period when Mr. 
Stickney came to 
Baltimore, Eng- 
lish hardware 
greatly superseded 
that of American 
make. His first 
venture was to 
establish himself 
as the distributing 
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sively American hardware manufac- 
turers. With his excellent business 
qualifications, he built up a large busi- 
ness, which started him well on a suc- 
cessful career. By his promptness in 
recognizing and cultivating opportuni- 
ties, Mr. Stickney was soon found 
giving his attention to the coal and 
iron products of the state. Later on 
he became interested as part owner 
and business manager of several com- 
panies, where his wise counsel and 
good judgment secured successful re- 
sults, bringing distinction to himself 
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and credit to the community in which 
he lived. 
long residence, became closely identi- 
fied with Baltimore and its institu- 
tions. Still he continued to his death 
strongly attached to his early New 
England associations. He was a col- 
lector of literature and relics pertain- 
ing to New England colonial history, 
and took a great personal interest, as- 
sisting financially in improving Pil- 
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Mr. Stickney, through a 
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grim Hall, at Plymouth, te reposi- 
tory of relics of the Mayfower time. 
He was one of tne vice-presidents of 
the Pilgrim Society. Mr.St ckney was 
a generous contributor to the agencies 
of the Congregational church, and 
helped largely in providing for the es- 
tablishment of a handsome church 
structure in Baltimore. 

Chauncey Brooks, who came to 
Baltimore in 1822 from Connecticut, 
performed good service in the ad- 
vancement of Baltimore’s mercantile 
interests. At that time the Alle- 
ghanies presented an almost insur- 
mountable barrier to the movements 
of trade, and indicated positive re- 
striction to growth in population. Mr. 
Brooks, with keen, foreseeing eye, en- 
tered into the development of a west- 
ern trade. His close identity with the 
mercantile interests of the new coun- 
try naturally led him to promote 
methods of reaching and penetrating 
it. <A railroad over the mountains, 
with steam for the propelling power, 
was looked upo. .»y many as the idle 
dream of an ent: ;tsiast. Mr. Brooks 
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contributed both energy and money 
towards the enterprise of building the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. He was 
for several years upon the board of 
directors, becoming in 1856 its fifth 
president. It was during his term in 
1857that thecelebrated railroad 
riot occurred, which his personal | 
courage and influence contrib- 
uted greatly to suppress. Mr. 
Brooks was the intimate friend 
of George Peabody, being one 
of the twenty-five gentlemen 
constituting the original board 
of trustees selected by Mr. 
Peabody for the Institute. 

The growth and improve- 
ment in cotton manufactures 
throughout the state have been 
materially extended by the en- 
terprise of Northerners. James 
S. Gary, with a practical know]l- 
edge of cotton manufacturing 
learned in the Northern mills, 
came to Baltimore as a young 
man in 1838. Intelligent ideas 
and good business qualifica- 
tions brought success to his un- 
dertakings. He died leaving a 
large fortune and an extensive 
business, inherited by his only 
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son, Hon. James A. Gary, the 
late Postmaster General. Dur- 
ing the civil war both father and 
son maintained a determined at- 
titude in support of the govern- 
ment, contributing liberally in 
money, and also in helping to 
care for the multitude of North- 
ern soldiers who passed through 
Baltimore. Inheriting the 
stanch Whig and Union pro- 
pensities of his father, Mr. James 
A. Gary became the recognized 
leader and generous supporter of 
the Republican party in Mary- 
land. The reward for long and 
faithful service came to him with 
his appointment to the cabinet 
of President McKinley. 

In the list of eminent scholars 
who have served in adding lustre 
to the educational history of 
Baltimore will be found a New 
England woman whose fame spread 
over the entire country. Almira 
Lincoln Hart Phelps, who was 


born in. Berlin, Connecticut, came 
of a renowned family. In 
after 


1841, 


Mrs. Phelps, several years 
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of successful teaching in the North, 
assumed charge of the Patapsco 
Institute near Baltimore, where she 
accomplished the great work of her 
life as an educator, attaining a na- 
tional reputation shared only by her 


cultivated and noted sister, Mrs. 
Emma Willard. Her scientific and 
literary labors were _ remarkable. 


Many of her works upon different sub- 
jects have become standard school 
text-books. She published several 
novels of merit, besides many lectures 
upon chemistry, botany and physics, 
and essays upon scientific and national 
subjects that brought her distinction 
as a woman of rare_ intellectual 
capacity. 

One New Englander living in Balti- 
more the larger part of a long life of 
four score and ten years made a large 
contribution to the city’s general ad- 
vance in finance and philanthropy. 
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The accomplishments of Enoch 
Pratt marked him as a man of 
sagacity and wisdom. Born in 
North Middleborough, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1808, coming to 
Baltimore in 1831, he at once 
entered upon a business career 
scarcely interrupted in the long 
period ending with his death in 
September, 1896, at the age of 
eighty-eight. Transferred at a 
susceptible age from a country 
town to a brilliant and social 
city, he never lost or surren- 
dered his inherited characteris- 
tics, but, while becoming a 
thorough Baltimorean in inter- 
est and sympathy, he continued 
to the end what he styled “the 
plain New England way of 
doing things.” At the time of 
his death he was the active 
president of the Farmers and 
Planters Bank, the soundest in- 
stitution of its kind in the city, 
with which he had been con- 
nected for forty-seven years; 
and as officer or director he was 
closely identified with many 
moneyed and philanthropic in- 
stitutions which he _ either  pro- 
moted or materially assisted finan- 
cially. His many and varied inter- 
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ests received his personal attention 
up to the last. A frail body carried 
a clear and vigorous mind, permitting 
its possessor to complete to a finish 
all his worldly affairs with that same 
precision that characterized a business 
deal of his halcyon days. Though his 
habits were not miserly or penurious, 
they were frugal, while many of his 
economical methods bordered upon 
the eccentric,—for example, the prac- 
tice of reversing envelopes received in 
correspondence. His personal econo- 
my enabled him to give liberally to 
many public enterprises; in fact, he 
distributed during his lifetime a large 
part of his great wealth, thus becom- 
ing his own executor. To the church 
of his faith in Baltimore—the Unita- 
rian—he was for a period of more than 
fifty years a generous giver. He pre- 
sented the Maryland Academy of Sci- 
ences with the commodious and con- 
venient building it now occupies. He 
always manifested a warm interest in 
the welfare of the negroes. When the 
state of Maryland was induced to 
make an appropriation for the main- 
tenance of a reformatory for colored 
boys, Mr. Pratt gave “Chellenham,” a 
fine farm of 752 acres in Prince 
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George's county, for the purpose. 
He was made president of its board 
of managers, retaining the office until 
his death. In the conduct of its affairs 
he was as careful and exacting as if it 
had been a private enterprise of his 
own. This institution, which has been 
in existence twenty-five years, is the 
only one in the United States caring 
exclusively for colored boys. 

Mr. Pratt’s most munificent gift 
was the public library which he built 
and presented to the city of Baltimore 
in 1882, supplementing this generous 
act by adding his own checks aggre- 
gating one million three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore has now 150,000 
volumes. It has many _ branches 
throughout the city, each an inde- 
pendent building of handsome design, 
furnishing a convenience for the pub- 
lic not surpassed in any other Ameri- 
can city. 

The final act of considerate gener- 
osity by Mr. Pratt was contained in 
his will, by which the Shephard Asy- 
ium of Baltimore received as a legacy 
the sum of one million dollars. But 
Mr. Pratt’s gifts were not alone con- 
fined to his adopted city. He remem- 
bered his native town and state by 
endowing the academy of the former 
with the sum of thirty thousand dol- 
lars, and presenting Meadville Theo- 
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logical Seminary with a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Besides all this, he left 
gifts to churches in need and to many 
other worthy objects. <A_ personal 
friend of Mr. Peabody, Mr. Pratt was 
selected as a trustee of the Peabody 
Institute, and was for many years its 
treasurer, continuing those duties 
while directing and managing, as 
president of the board of trustees, the 
affairs of that institution which was 
his Own generous creation. 
Unmistakable New England names 
appear all through the present cen- 
tury’s history of 
Baltimore closely 
identified with its 
development. Na- 
thaniel Williams, a 
successful member 
of the bar, was sent 
to the State As- 
sembly in 1811, be- 
coming afterwards 
assistant attorney 
general of the 
state. Henry Pay- 
son, a prosperous 
merchant, with 
others, organized 
the Merchants’ 
Exchange,and was 
one of the incor- 
porators of the 
first savings bank 
in Baltimore, insti- 
tuted in 1818; Mr. 
Payson was also one of the committee 
in charge of the monument erected in 
memory of those who fell in defence of 
the city, September 12, 1814. Amos 
A. Williams, Captain Isaac Phillips, 
Charles Appleton, William C. Shaw, 
Leonard Jarvis, William E. Mayhew, 
Osmond C. Tiffany, Thomas Whit- 
ridge and J. Henry Stickney, New 
Englanders, each of whom occupied 
positions of honor and trust, were 
generous contributors to the private 
and public institutions of religion and 
charity that so numerously abound in 
Baltimore. Scarcely a banking insti- 
tution, savings bank, insurance com- 
pany or any organization requiring 
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capital, formed in Baltimore during 
this century, but may be found among 
its directors or managers more or less 
the names of men from New 
England. 

New Englanders were conspicuous 
in their participation in the onward 
march of the growing city, at a period 
which promised for it a brilliant des- 
tiny. The tributaries of trade and 
traffic secured by its geographical po- 
sition were the prospering South, 
where riches easily secured were 
freely dispensed, and the broad devel- 
oping West, where 
pioneers were al- 
ready pushing the 
way for armies of 
settlers. Balti- 
more at that time 
seemed the El Do- 
rado of the west- 
ern continent. 
Sagacious North- 
erners entered the 
field as workers 
and helpers, doing 
their share’ in 
stimulating its ad- 
vance to a point 
of prosperous ex- 
istence whereby it 
is classed in the 
group of interest- 
ing American 
cities. Thus did a 
past generation of 
sturdy men from a northern clime con- 
tribute to an enterprising town of the 
South a powerful influence in shaping 
itsdestiny, whereby it became a leading 
cgmmercial city, whose conservative 
business methods and sound financial 
theories are avouched by the fact that 
it has not had a bank failure for up- 
wards of sixty years. New England- 
ers strengthened the sinews and in- 
creased the commercial substance of 
the city of their adoption, and, with 
an almost universal acquirement of 
wealth, created a unique social com- 
munity, refined and cultured, distinct- 
lv recognized as New England Balti- 
more. 
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a unique “geographical expres- 

sion” on the face of the globe. 
About a third, roughly speaking, or, 
to be accurate, 112,711 square miles 
of it—equal to twice the area of Eng- 
land—is separated from Sweden by a 
noble range of mountains, 1,600 feet 
high by 1,000 miles long, and is called 
Norway. Three hundred miles of its 
northern portion lie well within the 
Arctic Circle, marking the highest 
point of inhabited Europe, while it ex- 
tends southward into the North Sea, 
its western coast washed by the Arctic 
and Atlantic oceans. Statistics fur- 
nish the information that Norway is 
from 70 to 280 miles broad by 1,100 
long; that it has a population of 
2,000,000; that its greatest elevation 
is 8,161 feet, more than 5,000 of that 
being above the perpetual ice line; 
that the sea extends enormously long 
arms into the land, and that these 
arms are supplemented by appendages 
which might be called fingers, 
and make a map of the country look 
like groups of cuttlefish. - Notwith- 
standing the wide territorial range of 
the country, the climate is not unlike 
that of Quebec; indeed the temper- 
ature marks thirty degrees higher and 
is more equable than that of other Eu- 
ropean countries lying in correspond- 
ing latitudes. This is owing to a 
beneficent sweep landward of the Gulf 
Stream, which is an unqualified boon, 
as the sun begins to drop out of sight 
by the first of August and is never 
seen at all at the North Cape from 
November 18 to January 24. 

For centuries Norway’s history was 
closely identified with that of Den- 
mark; but in 1814, as one of the re- 
sults of the overturning of thrones 
and kingdoms by Napoleon I, Russia 
laid violent hands upon her neighbor, 
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and in some jugglery of trade handed 
her over to Sweden. It is not within 
the scope of this article to detail Nor- 
way’ resistance to this lawless pro- 
ceeding, but it was sufficiently cogent 
to warn Sweden that compromise was 
wiser than continued force, and a 
modified union was effected. between 
the two countries. General Berna- 
dotte of the French army had become 
King Carl XIV, and he subscribed to 
a constitution drawn up by his new 
subjects themselves, declaring Nor- 
way “free, inalienable and indivisible.” 
They were very punctilious too about 
minor matters, insisting that, in sign- 
ing papers relating exclusively to 
their affairs, the sovereign should re- 
verse his titles and appear as “King of 
Norway and Sweden.” They had 
their own national banner, but a mark 
of union, consisting of a dash of yel- 
low color, was for prudential reasons 
introduced in the flags floating above 
their merchant marine. This mark 
has always been a source of irrita- 
tion to the Norwegians, as also has 
the fact that the foreign minister must 
be chosen from the Swedes. The 
poet Bjornstjerne Bjornson is a leader 
of the democracy, and it is, in part at 
least, owing to his steady agitation of 
the subject that at last a flag purged 
of the union sign and called by them 
“a clean flag” has been agreed upon 
and hoisted at their mainmasts. The 
other matter is still in abeyance and 
causes more and more friction. 

The present king, Oscar II, a 
grandson of Bernadotte, is an elderly 
man, both beloved and esteemed by 
his people and regarded with respect 
by all the world as a just, moderate 
and unusually cultivated man. 

In 1536 the Roman _ Catholic 
Church was superseded by the Lu- 
theran. There is more ceremony and 
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pageantry connected with 
the worship than is usual 
in Protestant churches of 
that faith elsewhere. Upon 
occasions the priests wear 
the scarlet surplice with 
gold lace and symbolic 
embroideries. The com- 
munion is administered 
with a consecrated wafer. 
Seats in the churches are 
specially provided for the 
aged, that, being well in 
front, no word need be lost 
by those hard of hearing. 

These bald statistics 
probably enter not at all 
into the account of the 50,- 
000 annual tourists in 
Norway. Over and above such facts 
are the grandeur and ineffable beauty 
of the scenery, due to the marvellous 
configuration of land and water. The 
length of the peninsula is stated as 
1,100 miles, but the vast indenting 
fjords multiply the coast line by two. 
The water of these fjords is much 
deeper than that on the opposite coast 


OF NORWAY. 


of England, while the precipitous 
shores of the long aisles tower into 
the sky,—great white domes against 
the blue. When the sun appears, 
the surface of the snow begins to 
melt and the rugged face of the 
cliffs is veiled by gossamer falls in 
myriad numbers. These channel 
the rock and thread the ruts with 
silver, and like a million tinkling 


noble or grotesque shapes from the 
solid stone. Until about ten years 
ago the principal travel came from 
England and America the 


OVERCOME BY THE ENGINEER CORPS. 


North Sea, the small boats then 
in use—so-called ‘yachts’”—being 
specially well adapted to the nar- 
row water ways or fjords fringing 
the scarf-like peninsula. Now great 
ships like the Augusta Victoria sail 
from New York to Hamburg, thence 
to Spitzbergen, taking Norway en 
route. If Norway is approached from 


chisels cut fantastic architecture or 
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BRIDGES BOTH STRAIGHT AND CURVED. 


either of these directions, the scenic 
beauty begins to unfold at once, and 
if the proper moment be chosen— 
from the middle of May to the last of 
July—the effects are greatly height- 
ened by the prolongation of daylight 
as one travels northward. It is safe to 
say that the delights of this journey 
are among the greatest in human ex- 
perience. Norway’s situation is, as- 
tronomically considered, most inter- 
esting. The unending twilights of the 


summer in the south, the full light of 
day at midnight in the north, furnish 
variety and peculiarities exceeding 
any of the kind known to travellers 
elsewhere. 

The Norwegians have been quick 
to avail themselves of the advantages 
accruing to their country by foreign 
travel, and with marvellous engineer- 
ing skill have constructed highways 
that are models for far older condi- 
tions. The foundations are laid with 
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THE ROADS OFTEN 


great care, several layers of stone of 
different sizes being compactly put 
into an excavation, with a top dress- 
ing of very hard and sifted stone and 
over all.a deposit of screened gravel. 
The centre surface is raised and 
rounded, while paved ditches and cul- 
verts afford ample drainage. The 
steepest regular grade is four hundred 
feet to the mile, but eight hundred 
feet is reached on the remarkable 
road from Narodal to Stallheim, 
where sixteen zigzags or switchbacks 
are required. Tunnels, projections on 
the face of the precipice, supported by 
gigantic walls of masonry running 
down for solid foundations to un- 
guessed depths, bridges straight and 
curved over ravines of incredible 
depth,—these are some of the difficul- 
ties overcome by the engineer corps. 
It goes without saying that the ex- 
pense of this road building must fall 
largely upon the state, but the taxa- 
tion is cheerfully met for the ultimate 


CROSS THEMSELVES. 


general good. The roads often cross 
themselves, and as the summit is 
neared one can look back upon tier 
after tier of his upward path. Espe- 
cially is this the case at Stallheim. The 
Nezrodal lies shut in by lofty moun- 
tains and cliffs 2,000 feet high, over 
which fall the most exquisitely lacy 
effects of water. To the left rises the 
magnificent gray feldspar cone of 
Jordalsnut 3,600 feet, and to the right 
Kaldafyeld 4,265 feet. 

Quite unlike this “tacking” drive is 
that through Romsdal, the dale of the 
river Rauma, inasmuch as this latter 
is on the floor of the valley,—more 
like that along the Merced in the Yo- 
semite, for instance. The great thumb 
of the Romsdalshorn pierces the sky 
5,000 feet above the road. Its sheer 
sides show marks of grinding ice, and 
the seams and scars of thousands of 
years of snow and frost; but it is most 
beautifully softened by mnumberless 
waterfalls, weeping their fleecy films 
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HAY MUST BE DRIED ON FENCES. 


from ledge to ledge, from crag to 
crag. Patches of vivid green lurk in 
sunny corners, sheets of bluest hare- 
bells nod on the shrinking edges of 
snowdrifts, white, purple and yellow 
pansies lift pencilled eyebrows from 
crowds of droll little Stiefmiitterchen 
faces. A_ specially lustrous foliage 
quivers on birchen stems, the whole 
picture being bathed in the clearest 
of translucent atmospheres. It is de- 
lightful thus to bowl along seated in 
the quaint cariole or stollkyarre, drawn 
by stout little ponies. 

At the end of the drive there is 
usually clean and comfortable provi- 
sion for the inner man. Some of the 
hostelries have waitresses dressed in 
the costume of the district. The 
colors are bright, and waists and 
chemisettes spangled with gay beads. 
The silver chains and ear ornaments 
are also very dressy and picturesque. 
The cottages are small and rude but 
invariably clean. They are mostly 
thatched with sods on which grass is 
growing and upon which again goats 
are feeding. There is always a cat, 
and usually a little girl with blonde 
braids down her back, who smile- 
lessly offers strawberries or a posy. 
All the people look well and hearty, 
but rather melancholy, as they well 
may, shut out from sunlight for weeks 
and months together. Their lives too 
are full of venturesome toil. Their 
tilting farms are small in those moun- 


tainous districts, 
the summer is brief, 
and altogether agri- 
culture must be a 
slow paymaster. 
The hay must be 
dried on fences in 
default of fields big 
enough to spread it 
in; the bundles of 
it and the milk and 
other soeter, or hill- 
farm products, are 
sent down to mar- 
ket by means of 
wires stretched for 
the purpose. The 
young shepherds and shepherdesses 
live lonely lives, uncompanioned save 
“by their flocks at night.” The 
habitans are much attached to their 
homes, as all hill people are well 
known to be. 

It would seem as if the Norwegians, 
hemmed in by mountains and oceans, 
might have been content to consider 
themselves a peculiar people, and, as 
if Nature had a purpose in thus isolat- 
ing them, she had provided that re- 
markable outlying rampart of rocky 
islands from end to end of the fjord- 
cut coast. But in spite of, perhaps be- 
cause of, these natural defences the 
mariners early learned to dash out 
upon their neighbors, plunder their 
coasts, and sail quickly home again. 
This sport they named Straandhuz. 
and the players Vikings. It seemed 
to the surrounding nations, and par- 
ticularly to the French, that these 
troublesome visitors emerged from 
the waves to ravage their country, de- 
spoil the churches, sack townsand then 
disappeared as mysteriously as they 
had come. Their warfare was carried 
on by surprises. Following the Loire 
they arrived at Tours; ascending the 
Garonne, they pillaged Bordeaux and 
Toulouse; entering the Seine, they 
pushed to the gates of Paris. A com- 
promise was effected by giving the 
invaders the province of Neustria, 
which they renamed Normandy. 
They made it rich and populous. 
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Generations came and went; then 
Robert, called the Devil, became 
Duke of Normandy, and father of 
William the Conqueror. 

Among. the successful mariners 
was Eric Rufus, the discoverer of 
Greenland. His son, Lief, emulous of 
his father’s fame, and very likely in- 
heriting his fondness for adventure as 
well, decided to explore some islands 
of which he had heard from an Ice- 
lander. In the year 1000 this young 
fellow’s craft had become separated 
from the fleet, and while endeavoring 
to rejoin his companions, he had seen 
numerous islands which he could not 
then investigate.. This story fired the 
zeal of Lief, and he fitted out a vessel, 
manned by thirty-five men, and sailed 
southwesterly from Greenland. In 
due time he found the coast, as Bjorn 
had described it, jutting out in three 
peninsulas,—Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and Cape Cod. This last he 
called Vineland. There is little doubt 
now that Lief Ericson was the first 
European to land on our shores, or 
that he made the first civilized foot- 
prints upon the sands of Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

Emigration from Norway began 
early, hundreds going to Iceland in 
a single year. Naturally in this direc- 
tion and at this distance it developed 
very slowly at first. In 1825 a party 
of fifty-three left Stavanger in the 
sloop, the Restauration; but seventy 
years later there were half as many 
Norwegians in the United States as in 
Norway itself. Wherever they have 
settled in this country their record 
has been that of brave, honest and in- 
dustrious citizens. They assimilate 
with us very readily, and have held 
good positions in state and national 
affairs. 

They have brought from their na- 
tive land the most excellent traditions 
in regard to education. The church 
ably seconds the state in that matter, 
as no candidate for confirmation is 
received until he has acquired an ele- 
mentary schooling, and religious in- 
struction is given in the common 
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schools. Schools for training the 
sexes together are already estab- 
lished; the University at Christiania 
—founded in 1811—admits women to 
full privileges. There are agricul- 
tural, military, technological, mining 
and drawing schools; there are 
learned societies and charitable insti- 
tutions for the blind, deaf and dumb, 
deformed and lepers. Ambulatory 
schools are arranged in sparsely set- 
tled regions, the teacher going from 
hamlet to hamlet, almost from house 
to house. 

Minneapolis, Minn., now numbers 
among its inhabitants more Scandina- 
vians than Christiania itself. A theo- 
logical seminary of the United Nor- 
wegian Church is soon to be estab- 
lished in that city, and on the campus 
is to be reérected the first Norwegian 
Lutheran church building built in 
North America, which will be used as 
a chapel. 

The literary and artistic elements 
in Norway have always been in the 
van of freedom. Ole Bull would 
never float any but the pure Nor- 
wegian colors. Bjdérnstjerne Bjorn- 
son was a strong opponent of the 
Union bill. He said: “I will live in 
Norway, I will thrash and be thrashed 
in Norway, I will sing and die in Nor- 
way, of that you may be certain.” 
Henrik Wergeland arranged for a 
celebration, not of the Union of 
Sweden and Norway, November 4, 
but of the adoption of Norway’s con- 
stitution, May 17. Henrik Ibsen said: 
“An element of nobility must be in- 
troduced into our national life, into 
our-parliament and into our press. 
Of course it is not nobility of birth 
that I am thinking of, nor of money, 
nor yet of knowledge, nor even of 
ability and talent, but of nobility of 
character, of will, of soul.” 

Bergen, Stavanger and Trondhjem 
are, for that region, flourishing cities. 
They have liquor laws that many wise 
men among us think we should do 
well to copy. Only the state makes a 
profit on liquor, and that profit goes 
directly to works of public utility. 
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Bergen has a fine road girdling the 
hills. It is called the Dramvei, and 
was built literally by the sales of 
drams. 

Of course Trondhjem is the city of 
the north. Its situation is on a line 
with the southern coast of Iceland. 
Its streets, broad and well paved with 
round cobbles, are drained by a 
longitudinal gutter running through 
the middle. An avenue shaded by 
quadruple rows of fragrant balsam 
willows leads to the noble cathedral, 
which from the time of its erection in 
the twelfth century to the Reforma- 
tion remained the metropolitan 
church of Norway. Thither then and 
now all her kings must come to be 
crowned. It has a peculiar deflection, 
which is explained by some writers as 
making the form of the cross in which 
the church is built suggest the cruci- 
fix. It is bent towards the east—as 
it is in the other similar examples 
known to exist, of which St. Denis 
near Paris is notable—as if the head 
of the sufferer fell to the left. This 
cathedral is dedicated to St. Olaf, 
whose memory is similarly preserved 
in two churches in England. This 
one at Trondhjem is built of fine- 
grained, micaceous stone of a bluish 
green color. Notwithstanding the 
ravages of time, repeated earthquakes 
and lightning strokes, it still presents 
a lovely and dignified appearance. Its 
restoration, under the care of a Nor- 
wegian architect, has been conducted 


in a masterly manner. The statue of 


the Christ, by Thorwaldsen, is given 
an artistic position. 

For years, centuries even, snow has 
been accumulating on the mountain 
tops of Norway. When the sun melts 
the surface, the water percolates 
through the mass, and when finally a 
portion of it is dislodged it plunges 
down, tears up the foundations of 
mountains, roots up forests, fills in 
lakes, picks up as its toys huge 
bowlders here, deposits tremendous 
blocks of earth there. Nothing can 
withstand its power. It cannot be 
checked nor avoided. These grandly 


slow moving masses, grinding, crack- 
ing, stretching, converging always 
toward the sea, are glaciers. They 
constitute the most visible creative act 
which we can ever witness. They lit- 
erally bring down the hills and raise 
the valleys. Some, like the terrible one 
of Svartisen,start from theice fjeldand 
continue their independent way till 
they break off with loud and dreadful 
detonations into a lashed and boiling 
sea. To establish an equilibrium their 
bulk invisible beneath the water must 
be eight times what it is above. The 
action of the sun causes constant melt- 
ing and therefore constant change in 
the centre of gravity. So they sail 
away majestically to meet extinction 
in warmer climes. Others, like the 


Buer-Bre (the largest in Europe), 


have not yet attained the sea, but send 
an advance messenger in the shape of 
an exquisite foaming river of a beauti- 
ful light green, rollicking through the 
dark green meadow grass of the longi- 
tudinal farms. To follow these tiny, 
ribbon-like rivers to their glacier 
sources is unalloyed joy. The sum- 
mer, short as it is, glows and throbs 
with beauty. The quality of the at- 
mosphere is of a clearness that brings 
distant objects deceitfully near. Each 
particle of the glacier is more beauti- 
ful than anything that man, with all 
his tools, has ever achieved. Even 
under a microscope the elegance of 
every crystalline form is perfection. 
The ice facets show brilliant and 
opaline colors, paling and flushing 
with every change in the long, slow 
sunset. 

With all this to delight the eye, the 
journey to the North Cape is not a 
gloomy one, neither, as might be sup- 
posed, is it a silent one. There are 
millions of gulls, the Bird Mountain 
(Svaerholtklubben) having been seem- 
ingly chosen for the breeding place 
of all the tribe. The vast preci- 
pice is literally alive with their white 
wings, and the myriad host look like 
snowflakes when theyrise atanyalarm. 
There is an occasional whale, dead or 
alive, the former being much in evi- 
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DOUBT IN HEAVEN. 


dence in the neighborhood of an 
island sacred to the rites of the whale 
fishery. There are islands covered 
with the nests of the tender, motherly 
eider-duck, who helplessly denudes 
her soft breast for the rapacious 
hunter of eider-down. 

Then there are the Lapp encamp- 
ments, which are obligingly laid open 
for the traveller’s inspection. True, 
their Lares and Penates are little more 
than sun-dried fish and hides of 
reindeer. They are an inexpressive, 
stolid looking race. Nor is the rein- 
deer in their care an inviting object; 
but he is a necessity, for the Laplander 
eats his flesh, drinks his milk, wears 
his skin, lives under his hide and eats 
from spoons made of his horns. They 
are strong and fleet, and can travel 
nineteen miles per hour for three or 
four consecutive hours; but they have 
weak spines and are terribly obstinate. 
Then there are gay bridal parties 
skimming about the fjords; and the 
bride’s crown is a thing to see, far 
outshining the trumpery thing so 
jealously guarded in London Tower. 
There are shoals of jellyfish wavering 
up and down in the greenish water, 
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there is always a hope of a sea serpent, 
—every rock has its legend, every 
cliff its story. Trolls and fairies dwell 
in the mountains, and departed spirits 
revisit the waterfalls. The natural 
stone statue of Hestmando is said to 
bridle his steed with the Arctic Circle, 
and the mysterious perforated rock of 
Torghatten perpetuates. a romantic 
story of love and adventure. Some- 
times a mirage adds to the uncanny 
effects of such very novel scenes, and 
a splendid pier rises and dissolves, 
dissolves and rises, before the aston- 
ished beholder, all the more as there 
is not a single real pier on that coast. 
Meantime the days lengthen and 
lengthen—it is always light, there is 
no darkness. At last,in latitude 71° 10° 
on the island Mégar6, the North Cape 
rises majestic and alone from the sea. 
At midnight the sun touches the 
horizon, drops his fiery rim upon the 
water line, poises, like a humming- 
bird for one breathless instant, then 
begins his daily ascent again. If the 
traveller stay here twenty-four hours 
he can see the sun circling like a bird; 
and farther north would be in his 
grand spiral movement on the horizon. 


DOUBT IN HEAVEN. 


By George Batchelor. 


In outer darkness scenes of grief and woe. 


F ROM heaven’s windows looked | forth, and saw 


The victims of God’s righteous, broken law 
In pain were wandering there, lamenting so 
And cursing those who chose the better part 
That, even in the light and joy of heaven, 
An awful weight of care fell on my heart, 
And veiled the glories of the circles seven. 


In doubt, I wondered how such things could be. 
Then, looking at the saints whom love had blessed. 
I asked if they were worthy, who could see 

Such shame and hopeless misery and rest, 

Or safe'in heaven stay, and count the cost 

To light that awful gulf and save the lost. 
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REQUIESCAT: 
By Madison Cawein. 


HE roses dream of her who sleeps 
Within the tomb, 
Of her for whom each flower weeps 
Dew and perfume. 
At morn the blossoms droop their heads 
Above neglected flower-beds, 
Around whose paths no more she treads 
In gleam and gloom. 


The breezes seem to grieve for her 
Whose life was brief; 
lor her each tree is sorrower, 
Each tree and leaf. 
At noon the bowered silence sighs, 
And rocks itself in mournful wise, 
Within whose shade no more she lies 
In joy or grief. 


At dusk the sun is pale with care 
And sick with woe; 

The memory haunts it of her hair, 
Her hair’s soft glow. 

No more within the braimble brake 

The sleepy rose is kissed awake ; 

The sun is sad for her dear sake, 
Whose head lies low. 


The bird, that sang so oft, is still 
At dusk and dawn; 
No more it makes the woodland shrill, 
The wood and lawn. 
In vain the buds, when it is near, 
Open their rosy ears to hear 
The song it warbled for her car 
Who now is gone. 


Ah, well she sleeps who loved them well, 
The birds and bowers; 

The fair, the sweet, the lovable, 
Who once was ours. 

Alas, that loveliness must pass, 

Must come to lie beneath the grass,— 

That youth and joy must fade, alas, 
And die like flowers! 
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E discussed in these pages a 
year or more ago the question 
of tenement house reform and 

better homes for the people. We 
spoke of the crusade upon which the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston 


had entered in behalf of this great. 


cause in Boston. The earnest effort of 
these Boston men and women has just 
culminated in a Tenement House ex- 
hibition, in connection with which 
there has been held a series of confer- 
ences and public discussions of the 
various phases of the housing prob- 
lem. This exhibition has been pre- 
pared in cooperation with the Tene- 
ment House Committee of the Charity 
Organization Society of New York: 
and the exhibition was held for a fort- 
night in New York before its week in 
Boston. The exhibition included 
models, plans, photographs, maps, 
charts and tables of statistics, showing 
existing conditions in Boston and 
New York tenement houses; model 
tenements all over the world; health 
conditions, poverty conditions and 
agencies for betterment; competitive 
plans for model tenements, parks and 
play grounds. The exhibition was 
prepared for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing interest in the question of tene- 
ment house reform and better homes 
for the poor, by placing before the 
public in concrete form a clear and 
comprehensive statement and exhibit 
of existing conditions, so that intelli- 
gent action may be taken to remedy 
them and to prevent their recurrence. 
It is the duty of every citizen inter- 
ested in the welfare of the community 
to familiarize himself with the condi- 
tions under which decent and respec- 
table workingmen and their families 
are forced to live: and this exhibition 


made it easy for the people of New 
York and Boston to gain such knowl- 
edge. 

By far the greater portion of the 
exhibition consisted of photographs 
showing the conditions in various 
European and American cities. Ger- 
many and France were but slightly 
represented; but a great number of 
pictures illustrated the important 
work which is being done in the cities 
of Great Britain, in Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Manchester, Birmingham and 
especially London. The work of great 
private companies in providing model 
tenements in and about London, giv- 
ing the working classes quarters that 
are comfortable and attractive in place 
of the wretched dens for which they 
have been paying equal rent, has been 
extensive ; but in London as well as in 
other British cities the municipal gov- 
ernment itself has taken hold of the 
matter in a way yet undreamed of in 
our American cities. Many of these 
municipal enterprises, as well as build- 
ings like the Peabody tenements in 
London, were well represented in this 
exhibition. 

Of American cities, aside from New 
York and Boston, only Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Chicago were repre- 
sented, and these not in an important 
way. The conditions in New York 
and Boston were brought before the 
visitor very thoroughly. A mass of 
East Side pictures showed the tragical 
character of the problem proposed to 
the New York reformer; but the illus- 
trations of the admirable model tene- 
ments built by Mr. White in Brook- 
lyn, some of them more than twenty 
vears ago, the Cutting buildings, and, 
best of all, the tenements of the City 
and Suburban Homes Company, show 
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that New York is attacking this prob- 
lem of the better housing of the work- 
ing people in a positive and construc- 


tive manner. 


x * 


In Boston, although the work of the 
Cooperative Building Company and 
other parties has been excellent and its 
success for the most part encourag- 
ing, but little has been done in the way 
of building model tenements and 
lodgings compared with what has 
been done in New York. The prob- 
lem in Boston is indeed a smaller one. 
The very extent of the tenement 
house area in New York and the mul- 
titude and complexity of the popula- 
tion involved are so appalling that one 
is filled with admiration at the hope- 
fulness and confidence of Mr. Riis and 
his brave associates after their long 
years of battle with the slum. 

With the best public sentiment for 
which the New York reformers have 
any right to hope, with building laws 
framed after their own hearts, with 
officials in the Board of Health and 
elsewhere who are thoroughly alive to 
their duty, anxious to cooperate in- 
stead of ingenious to invent excuses 
for inertia and delay, and with ten 
times the present capital placed in the 
hands of Dr. Gould and his friends for 
building model tenements, it will be 
long indeed before the housing prob- 
lem in New York can be solved in any 
thorough or satisfactory way. In 
Boston the case is very different. 
There is no reason why the slum in 
Boston should not be extirpated alto- 
gether at an early day. There is no 
other great city in America where the 
conditions for bringing about this de- 
sirable result are so simple and easy; 
and Boston should make herself an 
example to America and the world of 
a great city whose people are all 
housed under decent conditions. The 
slum areas are small in extent, and 
every citizen may grasp intelligently 
the details of the problen:. The laws 
for the abolition of unsanitary tene- 
ments are drastic and adequate, and 


nothing but the support of an ener- 
getic public sentiment is necessary to 
secure their thorough enforcement by 
the Board of ‘Health, which during the 
last two years, in the face of much op- 
position on the part of landlords, has 
done most praiseworthy work. Inter- 
est in the matter of model tenements 
has been well awakened, especially by 
the recent exhibition and conferences, 
and there is no reason why large Bos- 
ton capital should not soon be enlisted 
in work such as the City and Subur- 
ban Homes Company is doing so ex- 
tensively in New York, and as the Co- 
operative Building Company has 
done so well in Boston itself. 


* 
* * 


The work of the City and Suburban 
Homes Company marks a radical ad- 
vance in the construction of improved 
dwellings for the working people in 
America. This company was organ- 
ized in 1896, with a capital of one mil- 
lion dollars. It was by no means the 
first organization of its kind in New 
York. The Improved Dwellings As- 
sociation and the Tenement House 
Building Company are of consider- 
ably older date; and we have referred 
to the extensive work of Mr. White in 
Brooklyn. The business of the new 
company was defined as being “to 
offer to capital a safe and permanent 
five per cent investment, and at the 
same time to supply to wage earners 
improved, wholesome homes at cur- 
rent rates.”” The president of the com- 
pany is Dr. E. R. L. Gould. It was 
to his initiative that the company 
owed its existence, and is to his wis- 
dom that its splendid management 
and its success are chiefly due. There 
is nO man in America who has given 
more earnest attention to the whole 
matter of better homes for the people, 
or who has larger knowledge of what 
has been done in this direction the 
world over, than Dr. Gould. It was 
he who was chosen by the United 
States Commissioner of Labor to pre- 
pare the report upon “The Housing 
of the Working People,” which, with 
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its wealth of pictures, plans and statis- 
tics of every sort, is the best general 
survey of tenement house conditions 
and the various enterprises for their 
improvement, in both American and 
European cities. As president of the 
New York company, Dr. Gould has 
had opportunity to put his expert 
knowledge and good theories into 
practice. The company stands for 
“investment philanthropy.” “The idea 
of charity, in the common ac- 
ceptance of the term, has never en- 
tered into the calculations of officers 
or directors. On the other hand, the 
largest possible economic outcome 
has been equally ignored.” Dividends 
are limited to five per cent, and five 
per cent and a surplus have been 
earned. The effort has been made to 
enlist the interest and investment of 
people of small means, as well as those 
of large capital. The company “de- 
sires to place within the reach of all 
who prefer, other things being equal, 
to invest their means for useful ends, 
a sound security; particularly the 
savings of the masses ought to be 
utilized more than they are at present 
for their direct benefit. Accordingly 
the company’s shares are fixed at the 
low denomination of ten dollars each, 
in order to attract people of modest 
means.” The company has under- 
taken the building up of a village in 
the suburbs of Brooklyn, to which it 
has given the name of ‘Homewood, 
where a large number of attractive 
cottages have already been built, 
which the tenants are purchasing on 
easy monthly payments. Several 
blocks of model tenements, contain- 
ing nearly four hundred apartments of 
two, three and four rooms, have been 
built in New York City itself; and 
there are probably no better model 
tenements in the world. With refer- 
ence to the financial side of enter- 
prises of this character, Dr. Gould 
spoke as follows at one of the con- 


ferences in connection with the recent ° 


Tenement House exhibition in New 
York: 


It will. 


“Will improved housing pay? 
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Hew do we know it? It has paid and is 
paying to-day and right here in New York. 
Upwards of one hundred millions of dollars 
have been invested in improved housing in 
the largest European and American cities, 
and eighty-eight per cent, that is, eighty- 
cight millions of dollars, is now earning 
and always has earned a commercial profit. 
Six per cent, that is, six millions of dollars, 
has returned a savings bank rate of interest, 
and only six millions out of the whole one 
hundred millions has been invested less 
profitably. 

“The splendid efforts of Mr. Alfred T. 
White and his associates in Brooklyn, be- 
gun about twenty years ago, have uniform- 
ly been rewarded to the extent of between 
five and six per cent per annum. The Im- 
proved Dwellings Association, founded by 
such gentlemen as the Messrs. Fulton and 
Bayard Cutting, Samuel D. Babcock and 
the late Cornelius Vanderbilt, has distrib- 
uted to its sharcholders five per cent, and 
accumulated a fair-sized surplus during the 
seventeen years of its activity. The 
splendid beneficence of Mr. D. O. Mills in 
his model lodging houses, dealing with a 
somewhat different problem although close- 
ly connected with improved housing, de- 
monstrates how closely philanthropy and 
sound business can be united. The City 
and Suburban Homes Company, the new- 
est and largest of New York’s improved 
housing enterprises, has been able to earn 
fully five per cent upon its improved tene- 
ments. One of the great English com- 
panies, a company with investments aggre- 
gating upwards of thirteen millions of dol- 
lars, pays steadily four and one-half per 
cent upon its preferred shares and five per 
cent upon its common. Another London 
company, with an immense capital, pays 
uniformly five per cent, and has done so 
for many years. Improving the homes of 
the people should not be regarded as a 
question of philanthropy. It is a matter of 
business; and sound organization and 
proper management are as certain to yield 
satisfactory commercial results as in any 
other line of enterprise where the invest- 
ment is as safe.” 

* 


We ask special attention to this 
word, because, in the lack of disposi- 
tion here to take up the work of tene- 
ment house reform and the provision 
of dwellings by municipalities them- 
selves, as is now being done so exten- 
sively in English cities, we believe 
that the encouragement of enterprises 
in Boston and elsewhere such as that 
which Dr. Gould is conducting so suc- 
cessfully in New York is the thing of 
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fundamental importance. That these 
model tenements are popular with 
those for whom they are designed is 
proved by the waiting list of eager ap- 
plicants; and that the investment is a 
safe and good one, viewed strictly 
from the business standpoint, seems 
beyond doubt. We believe that this 
needs only to be brought home to 
some of our rich men with sufficient 
frequency and force, to secure the or- 
ganization in Boston of strong com- 
panies to take up the work. If the re- 
cent exhibit and conferences at the 
Twentieth Century Club give impetus 
to a movement in this direction, they 
will have served their best possible 
end. We think that it was Mr. San- 
born who once said that the highest 
happiness of the New Englander con- 
sists in “doing good and getting paid 
for it.” We do not undertake to pass 
an estimate upon this saying, nor to 
consider how far the New Englander 
is in this respect a peculiar being; but 
if there is truth in the saying, the op- 
portunity of very high happiness now 
waits at the doors of Boston investors 
and philanthropists. 


* 
* 


We confess that we do not share 
the common American feeling that 
our municipalities should not in any 
case take into their own hands the 
matter of providing proper homes for 
the people. The arguments against 
the general principle of such munici- 
pal action in America seem to us quite 
inconclusive. We are told that the 
conditions here are essentially differ- 
ent from those in English cities— 
which is not the truth; and we are 
told that our municipal governments 
are too dishonest to be entrusted with 
such added functions and responsibil- 
ities—which we do not believe. We 
cannot afford, in any department of 
our public life,to be scared from doing 
anything that is in itself sensible and 
wise and best by the fear of the danger 
that our servants cannot be trusted to 
do their duty. To sink to that posi- 
tion is the most pusillanimous thing 
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possible for a democracy ; it is a posi- 
tion which we should refuse to take at 
any cost or any risk. The evils and 
corruptions in many of our munici- 
palities to-day are indeed sad enough ; 
but they are to be resolutely faced 
every day, with every corrupt régime 
always kept on the defensive. It is a 
question whether we have not gone 
much too far in taking responsibility 
and power from the legislative depart- 
ment of our city governments and 
whether the real cure for some of our 
most serious evils does not lie in the 
opposite course. With whatever 
reservations and exceptions it is to be 
said, we believe that the low-water 
mark of American municipal life lies 
several years behind the present. A 
genuine municipal spirit has been de- 
veloping in America during this whole 
decade. It may have received a tem- 
porary set-back during the last two 
years, like. other good movements, 
while the attention and interest of the 
people have been so heavily mort- 
gaged by wars and rumors of wars; 
but this is only temporary, and the 
hour of its revival is at hand. A work, 
moreover, like that of the construc- 
tion and management of great masses 
of homes for the people is a public 
work of precisely the character to de- 
mand such organization and enlist 
such forces as give the best guarantee 
of honesty and efficiency. What work 
in private hands was ever managed 
more honestly or efficiently than the 
work which has been done and is be- 
ing done under the direction of the 
Boston Transit Commission? Who 
doubts that this very commission 
would manage just as efficiently as it 
is managed to-day the street railway 
service of Boston? What reasonable 
doubt can there be that a Tenement 
House Commission made up of just 
such men would be as honest and eff- 
cient as the Transit Commission? 
There can be no reasonable doubt; 
and we confess that we should be glad 
to see Boston try the experiment. We 
should like to see the city appropriate 
and clear all areas which can properly 
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be called slum areas, ail quarters occu- 
pied by houses which are not fit for 
men and women to live in and for 
children to grow up in, and cover 
them with tenements of the most ap- 
proved sort, to be furnished to tenants 
at the lowest rental consistent with 
good public financiering. If the ex- 
perience of Glasgow and Birmingham 
counts for anything, the enterprise 
would be a perfectly safe and a profit- 
able one; and it would do more than 
anything else that we can think of to 
elevate the whole character and 
standard of tenement house life, com- 
pelling the owners of all private 
tenements to just rents, to good ser- 
vice, and to every effort in their power 
to make their tenements wholesome, 
convenient and attractive. 
* 

Whether municipalities in their 
municipal capacity should undertake 
this work seems to us purely a ques- 
tion of expediency at a given time. 
If the tenement conditions in a city 
are bad, and if private parties do not 
undertake the building of good tene- 
ments in a way that promises to bring 
about better conditions, then the city 
government itself should take the mat- 
ter in hand. If there be a people who 
more than any other may be called, 
in the popular sense of the term, prac- 
tical, it is the English people; no one 
would ever accuse them of being theo- 
retical socialists. Yet, precisely be- 
cause they are practical people, be- 
cause the common sense of the 
situation prescribed it, their munici- 
palities have taken up the work of 
clearing away the slums and provid- 
ing decent homes for the people more 
extensively than any other munici- 
palities in the world. 

Professor F. Spencer Baldwin, the 
professor of political economy in 


Boston University, and a member of 
the Tenement House Committee of 
the Twentieth Century Club, has just 
written an admirable historical survey 
of the whole movement for tenement 
house reform in this country and in 


Europe; and this survey, first pub- 


lished as articles in the boston 
Transcript, has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form by the Twentieth 


Century Club, under the title of “The 
Housing Problem.” We do not 
know of any other brief survey of the 
subject which is so good; and no sec- 
tion of it to our thinking offers so 
many valuable lessons as the section 
devoted to tenement reform in Great 
Britain. Much more might be said of 
the great work which has been done 
in London and its suburbs by private 
companies; but in laying the empha- 
sis upon distinctly municipal activ- 
ities, Professor Baldwin has laid it in 
the right place. The extent of these 
activities is something that few of us 
in America realize. 

As far back as 1866, an Act of Par- 
liament was passed constituting the 
town council of Glasgow an improve- 
ment trust for the purchase and im- 
provement of property ; and under this 
Act the council has renovated large 
slum areas. The first area dealt with 
consisted of ninety acres, and the cost 
was over seven million dollars. At 
first the council confined its work to 
the demolition of insanitary houses, 
leaving to private enterprises the task 
of reconstruction; but during the last 
dozen years the council has _ itself 
pushed the construction of tenement 
houses on a larger scale, also building 
numerous municipal lodging houses, 
all admirably managed, and an actual 
source of revenue to the city. Bir- 
mingham some years ago inaugurated 
a comprehensive improvement scheme 
involving the purchase of ninety acres 
of congested territory in the heart of 
the city, upon which there stood 
nearly 2,700 buildings. Half of these 
have been demolished, and the re- 
mainder put into sanitary condition. 
New streets were laid out, and new 
dwellings have been built, all at an 
expenditure of over eight million dol- 
lars; but the matter has been so well 
managed that it will in the end prove 
profitable, while the general benefit 
conferred upon the city is something 
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incalculable. The corporation of 
Liverpool has demolished over 5,000 
old houses and erected 10,000 new 
ones. Edinburgh has expended 
nearly three million dollars in the pur- 
chase of insanitary property. The 
“improvement trust” has pursued the 
policy of demolishing the worst 
houses in order to make breathing 
spaces in the crowded quarters, these 
spaces being turned into play grounds 
for children, usefully and attractively 
furnished. 

In London itself the municipal 
movement for improvement of tene- 
ment house conditions began with the 
very formation of the London County 
Council, in 1889. A standing com- 
mittee on “the housing of the working 
classes” was formed; and its activities 
have been most vigorous and benefi- 
cent. In Bethnal Green, in East Lon- 
don, the council purchased fifteen 
acres of land, inhabited by 6,000 peo- 
ple, living in 700 squalid cottages. 
These were destroyed, and the area 
was laid out in seven broad streets, 
radiating from a central garden, model 
five-story tenements being built for the 
population. The Shoreditch vestry 
has recently opened a block of model 
dwellings on the site of a slum that 
Sir Charles Dilke called the worst in 
London. The West Ham town coun- 
cil has just entered upon the largest 
housing enterprise yet planned, in- 
volving the purchase of 100 acres of 
land and the erection of tenement 
houses, at a total cost of five million 
dollars. Alongside its work of pro- 
viding good tenement houses in Lon- 
don itself, the County Council has 
sought to relieve the congestion in 
the centre of the city by securing im- 
proved transport facilities to the 
suburbs. The committee “takes the 
broad view that the best service it can 
render to the workingmen of London 
is to make it possible for them to live 
in the outskirts. Rapid, cheap and 
convenient transit is therefore the 
watchword of the County Council. 
To this end it has made exhaustive 
statistical reports upon the existing 
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supply of workingmen’s morning and 
evening suburban trains on the Lon- 
don railways; has communicated with 
the railway companies, urging more 
favorable terms for workingmen; and 
has shown great energy in promoting 
bills in Parliament regarding the in- 
sertion of clauses providing for work- 
ingmen’s trains in all bills that in any 
wise confer privileges upon railway 
companies.” 


x* 


The two lessons taught so well by 
England, the lesson of dealing with 
the housing problem by the munici- 
pality itself, and the lesson of making 
it cheap, easy and attractive for work- 
ingmen to get out of the city into the 
country for their homes, were both 
strongly emphasized in the recent 
conferences of the Twentieth Century 
Club,—the first by Mr. ‘Horace G. 
Wadlin, the chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, whose 
“Tenement House Census of Boston,” 
prepared in 1892, is such an invalu- 
able magazine of facts touching the 
homes, the health conditions and the 
occupation of the Boston poor; and 
the second by Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, 
who has been so careful a student of 
English social and industrial condi- 
tions. Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, the 
head of the Boston Department of 
Municipal Statistics, submitted impor- 
tant lessons from Germany, the prin- 
cipal lesson being that of scientific 
method. The German municipalities 
have not undertaken constructive 
work to the extent which is true of 
English municipalities; but their 
studies and statistics of their own con- 
ditions are exemplary; and the im- 
portant practical results of this clear 
and detailed knowledge were impres- 
sively pointed out by Dr. Hartwell. 
Our own statistics of disease and 
death are most inadequate; we lump 
these things in the crudest manner. 
If the people of our cities were as well 
informed as the inhabitants of Ger- 
man cities as to the exact statistics of 
disease and death in the several sec- 
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tions of the city, they would be more 
alive than they are to the gravity of 
tenement house evils and to the 
danger of these evils to the whole city 
as well as to those immediately con- 
cerned. 


* 
* * 


Science, clear knowledge, is what 
is chiefly needed in this whole field. 
The chief trouble in Boston to-day— 
and it is no truer of Boston than of 
other cities—is that few of her people, 
intelligent and influential people, have 
exact knowledge of the slums in her 
own borders. A year ago Jacob Riis 
came over from New York to speak 
before the Twentieth Century Club on 
the battle with the slum in that city. 
A leading Boston newspaper, in com- 
menting upon the lecture, felicitated 
its readers that the harrowing pictures 
brought before the audience by Mr. 
Riis’s stereopticon were New York 
pictures and not Boston ones; yet a 
hundred Boston pictures, matching 
Mr. Riis’s worst, could have been 
thrown that evening upon the same 
screen. An earnest boston woman, 
knowing this, placed money in the 
hands of the Twentieth Century Club, 
to have such pictures made; and in 
connection with the recent confer- 
ences and exhibit they were used to 
illustrate addresses upon “The Battle 
with the Slum in Boston” by Mr. 
Haynes and Mr. Estabrook, the 
agents of the Club in this reform. 
One newspaper comment was that 
these pictures related mostly to past 
conditions which had been trans- 
formed—the pictures as matter of fact 
having all been taken during the last 
summer and autumn; and it would 
have been easy to double the number 
of similar pictures. So hard is it for 
comfortable folk to realize or credit 
the squalor and hardship in which the 
“other half” lives, within pistol shot, 
or often just around the corner! It is 
the duty of every citizen in every 
great city to understand this situation, 
and to help in its reform. We have 


no right to be complacent while such 
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conditions exist; and we have no rea- 

son to be discouraged because the 

problem is complex and difficult. 

“To the faint-hearted and those of 
little faith, this volume is reproachfully 
inscribed :’’—such is the dedication of 
Jacob Riis’s “A Ten Years’ War,” the 
account of his battle with the slum in 
New York, which comes to us from 
the press of Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, just as these important 
conferences upon tenement house re- 
form are taking place in Boston. 
When we discussed in these pages a 
year ago the subject of better homes 
for the Boston poor, we concluded 
that discussion by a review of the 
noteworthy volume entitled “The City 
Wilderness,” prepared by the resi- 
dents and associates of the South End 
House in Boston, which came from 
the press at that very time. We 
should like to review similarly in the 
present connection this stirring book 
by Mr. Riis upon “A Ten Years’ 
War.” We may return to it at an- 
other time; but now we ask the men 
and women of Boston, or of any other 
city, who have enlisted in the battle 
with the slum, or who have sim- 
ply been roused to a consciousness 
that there ought to be a battle, to read 
this book. The faint-hearted and 
those of little faith should indeed feel 
its reproach, for the confidence and 
courage and buoyant zeal of this 
splendid warrior, after his ten years’ 
war, are magnificent; but the hard- 
hearted and complacent should feel its 
reproach more deeply, because the 
terrible conditions painted in _ its 
pages are those whose continued tol- 
eration in any city is a crime, to which 
every careless citizen is a party. Bos- 
ton is not New York; the extent and 
character of her problem are simple 
compared with those of the problem 
in New York. But Boston has much 
in her borders which is a menace and 
a wrong; and she has no right to rest 
until the slum is absolutely extirpated 
from her midst. 
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Among the dozen pictures in Mr. 
Riis’s book are two portraits—of 
Colonel Waring and Theodore Roose- 
velt, men who in this decade have 
rendered such conspicuous service in 
behalf of better municipal conditions 
in New York. Governor Roosevelt 
came from Albany to take part in the 
opening conference in connection 
with the recent Tenement House ex- 
hibit in New York; and in his speech 
he said: 


“It seems to me that on the whole no 
movement is so vital to the well-being of 
our people as that into a part of which you 
are looking now. If we succeed in up- 
building the material and, therefore, moral 
side of what is the foundation of the real 
life of the Greater New York, we shall 
have taken a longer stride than is possible 
in any other way toward a solution of the 
great civic problems with which we are 
confronted. Go and look through the 
charts duwnstairs, which show the centres 
of disease and poverty, and remember that 
it is there that the greatest number of votes 
are cast. We hear complaints of corrup- 
tion in the city government of New York; 
but how can we expect the stream to rise 
so very far when the source is polluted? 
We have got to strive for the elementary 
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physical benefit of the people first. No 
other reform is more desirable than this 
which yuu aim at, and none is more practi- 
cable.” 

“We must have intelligent legislation. 
We rely on men of means and broad 
charity to do much of the work of build- 
ing the best type of tenements; but we 
have a right to evoke the aid of the state 
to forbid the erection of buildings that are 
nurseries of crime and degradation. Every 
wretched tenement that a city allows to 
exist revenges itself on the city by being 
a hotbed of disease and pauperism. It 
tends steadily to lower the tone of our city 
life and of our social life. The present 
movement for better tenement houses is an 
effort to cut at the root of the diseases 
which eat at the body social and the body 
politic.” 


If such exhibits and conferences as 
those recently held in New York and 
Boston tend to make this plain, if they 
compel far stricter and higher san- 
itary standards, if they promote more 
intelligent and exacting building laws, 
and, above all, if they prompt the con- 
structive work of providing decent 
and attractive homes for the people 
in place of the existing slums, they 
will indeed prove salutary and 
beneficent. 


Not at HOME. 


Love a. be the front door in gentle- 
manly gu 

And My Lady; but heareth in 
surprise 

Her calm voice answer coldly from some- 
where up above.— 

“I’m not at home, I tell thee: I’m not at 
home to. Love.” 


Love goeth away sighing and drooping in 
despair, 

But soon himself bethinketh that all for 
Love is fair; 

If he can but win entrance he hopeth to 
win more 

And every lady’s dwelling hath eke a 
lower door. 


And Love is skilled in guises, and doeth 
on the gear 

Of blue-coat City Watchman, the burly 
man of beer: 


And cometh to the rear door and tirleth at 
the pin,— 

“Faith, be there here a lassie will let a 
brave boy in?” 


Oh, maids be there below stairs and mis- 
tresses above,— 

Kind maids with smiling faces who scorn 
no guise of Love; 

And tho’ the lady falter the lass may 
beckon sweet; 

And warm the fire’s greeting, and warm 
the lips that greet. 


So Love disguised who entered to win My 
Lady’s heart 
Doth linger by the ingle forgetting all his 


part; 
For comely is the lassie nor of his glance 
afraid; 
And Love forgetteth mistress, and Love he 
wooeth maid. 
—Abbie Farwell Brown. 
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The cool sea-green and gilt binding which 
covers “The Fisherman’s Luck,” by Henry Van 
Dyke, is an agreeable change from the crude 
coloring which has obtained so largely this sea- 
s0ti. r. Van Dyke has a devoted clientéle 
among those who love nature and humanity, be- 
cause notwithstanding his keen sporting in- 
stincts he has a lively and appreciative interest 
in both. He never proses, but is always in a 
poetical and charming vein. His are books that 
come to mind in one’s musings in walks abroad, 
under the spell of beauty of form and color. 
Luckily this generation has had a few unhurried 
observers of God’s creation, and Dr. Van Dyke's 
same is in the choice list. (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. New York. $2.00.) 


* * 


In the present controversial state of the pub- 
lic mind, anything at all authoritative on the 
subject of “Christian Science” excites interest. 
J. M. Buckley, by appending “and other super 
stitions” to his title has perhaps deprived his 
book of a host of readers. (The Century Com- 
pany, New York. 50 cents.) 


* 


If young parents are bewildered about the first 
steps to be taken in the education of their chil- 
dren, they can find in “The Kindergarten in a 
Nutshell,” by Nora Archibald Smith, much sen- 
sible and helpful advice. (Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure, New York. 50 cents.) 

Whoever had the pleasure of making the ac- 
quaintance of Mabel Osgood Wright’s charm- 
ing “Tommy-Anne” two or three Vears ago, will 
gladly renew it now in “‘Wabeno, the Magician.” 
The child has dropped Tommy from her name, 
but she still wears her magic spectacles and is in 
closest communion with “the Heart of Nature.” 
“But, dear Heart of Nature, the evergreen 
needles don’t unroll or fall off or change color 
“W do any of these things, so they can’t be 
eaves. 

“Where did the soft, brown Pine needles 
come from that you raked up last autumn, to 
make a carpet for your play wigwam?” 

“They must have fallen off the big old Pines, I 
—suppose,” faltered Anne; “but I have never 
noticed them come down, and the trees didn’t 
look a bit bare without them, anyway.” 

“The needles are as much leaves as those of an 
Oak. Look at this little Spruce that you call a 
Christmas tree,” said Heart of Nature. “You 
see that the needles on the end sprays that grew 
last year are set closely together. Look at the 
next joint of the branch that marks the previous 
year’s growth; they are not quite so thickly set. 
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Go back one joint farther and you see the 
needles are scanty. One joint still farther and 
there are no needles; the main stem is bare, 
though little side twigs of newer growth still 
wear their green feathers. So, Anne, you see by 
this that the little leaf-needles may cling for three 
whole seasons, and as only a third part of them 
fall away at any one time, the trees seem truly 
ever-green. It will not be only the very young- 
est children who receive enlightenment trom this 
quotation, which it is difficult to refrain from con- 
tinuing through the few pages following, which 
treat of the coming of foliage, but that would 
lead to the talk about frogs and so on and on. 
The whole book is delightfully instructive. [I- 
lustrations by Joseph M. Gleeson. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $1.50.) 

Before opening Mary L. Pendered’s “Michael 
Rolf, Englishman,” one wonders if the prosaic 
name stands for a real but forgotten hero. 
pleasant surprise comes in finding the sparkling 
story is about a noble man in a humble walk in 
life. A young English girl, thrown upon her own 
resources, goes to a country town as governess, 
in answer to an advertisement. Her employer, 
a young man who wishes his pretty sister to be 
well brought up, is a grocer, whose shop is in 
his house, and his shop assistants are members 
of the family. It takes time for the scion of 
aristocracy to fit into the daily habits of so in- 
congruous a household, and to become recon- 
ciled to the situation, but this all comes to pass 
through her perception of the tfue nobility of 
soul under rough exteriors. (Doubleday & Mc- 
Clure, New York. $1.25.) 


As no actor or actress is satished until per- 
mitted to essay the rdéles of Hamlet and Juliet, 
sO, apparently is no writer contented until he 
shall have repeated, critically or reminiscently, 
the ever-recurring names of our most literary 


‘period. In accordance with this prevailing am- 


bition Donald G. Mitchell now puts forth a vol- 
ume, entitled “American Lands and Letters,” 
the text and pictures of which have the air of 
haphazard conjunction. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y. $2.50.) 
* 

It is pleasant to notice the multiplying hand- 
books which are discussing in a most sensible 
way questions of health. A very good one comes 
to us from the pen of P. M. Hanney. Its half 
dozen straightforward chapters discuss food, ex- 
ercise, pure air, pure water and sleep, giving 
ood advice in each field. (The Hazel Pure 
ood Company, Chicago. $1.50.) 
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Prof. Nicholas P. Gilman, whose works upon 
“Profit-sharing” and “Socialism and the Amer- 
ican Spirit” have earned the recognition of all 
sociological students for their careful bringing 
together of important facts, places us under new 
obligations by his book “A Dividend to Labor.” 
He describes this work as “a study of employers’ 
welfare institutions,” and that indicates its char- 
acter. It is a presentation of what has been 
done in Germany, France, Holland. Belgium. 
Great Britain and America by great employers 
of labor in the way of making the lives of work- 
ingmen more comfortable and interesting. Thus 
in a chapter on “American Liberality to Work- 
men” he takes up, to mention New England ex- 
amples, such places as Whitinsville, Hopedale, 
North Easton and Dalton, Massachusetts, and 
Peacedale, Rhode Island, and describes in full de- 
tail the model homes and lodgings, libraries, lec- 
ture halls, etc., provided by the owners of the in- 
dustries which largely support those places for the 
better life of their people. He returns, in the 
latter part of his book, to the subject of profit- 
sharing, adding much new matter of importance 
to what he has already given us. The new vol- 
ume occupies a place not hitherto filled in our 
economic literature. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.50.) 


* 
* * 


Captain George Clarke Musgrave went to Cuba 
as a correspondent for an English paper, suffered 
imprisonment, and narrowly escaped death. 
This has delayed the completion and publication 
of “Under Three Flags in Cuba,” and the work 
has been anticipated by a number of others, based, 
he declares, “upon misconception, and tending to 
raise doubts of the justification of American in- 
tervention.” He describes life in the Cuban, 
Spanish, and American camps with a vivid and 
picturesque pen, and with the accuracy of an eye- 
witness. 

He ventures to hope that “a plain story of the 
sufferings and sacrifices of the Cubans for their 
freedom may be of interest,” and that “a knowl- 
edge of their struggles will create an apprecia- 
tion of their aspirations.” (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $2.00.) 


* 
* 


Purely speculative as works like “Behind the 
Veil” must be from the very nature of the case, 
curiosity, not to call it by a higher name, will 
always lead to their study. An attempt to clothe 
in everyday language the spiritual truths (to 
which even Paul confessed himself inadequate) 
is a comfort to many timid souls. The author 
chooses to send the little volume forth unsigned. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 75 cents.) 


* * 


There are a half dozen pretty white books that 
one takes up with pleasure, in their flowered 
covers, to find that the contents quite justify the 
outward charm. The titles and authors are 
“Art and Morality,” by Ferdinand Bruintiére; 
“Opportunities for Culture,” by Jeannette M. 


Dougherty; “The Trend of the Century,” by 
Seth Low; “Rational Education for Girls,” by 
Elizabeth Hutchinson Murdock; “Cheerfulness 
as a Life Power,” and “Character the Grandest 
Thing in the World,” by Orson Swett Marden, 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. 35 cents each.) 

A really notable biography is “The Art Life of 
William Morris Hunt,” by his friend and pupil 
Helen M. Knowlton. It is especially fortunate 
when one artist is set to write of another, for if 
as is said, “Art is nature seen through a temper- 
ament,” a quick sympathy between such a sub- 
ject and his biographer must be vitally essential, 
else were the point of view distorted to untruth. 
There is something inexpressibly sad in the life 
and work of genius. There seems to be no 
place for the exceptional man, all the round 
holes are filled by round men, and the many- 
sided man cannot fit in. Hence his lone- 
liness, since time began. Like all great men. 
Hunt met with discouragements and apparent 
defeat. He was not permitted to carry out his 
own ideas as to art education in his own city, 
but saw himself set aside, his work neglected 
and age creeping on. His tragic death seemed 
to cap the climax, but no! cruel fate pursued 
him even to the extinction of his ideal fresco 
in the Capitol at Albany. Even his memorial 
has never materialized. And yet, his fame now 
rests on a firm basis. Miss Knowlton’s book 
with illustrations from Hunt’s works is a val- 
uable contribution to our knowledge of a great 
artist. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.00.) 

* 


* 


We noticed in these pages two years ago Rev. 
Ezra Hoyt Byington’s thoughtful and painstak- 
ing work upon the Puritan in England and New 
England. We now have from Dr. Byington a 
companion volume entitled “The Puritan as a 
Colonist and a Reformer.” A discussion of the 
character of the Plymouth, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut colonies forms the greater portion 
of the work. and is followed by chapters upon 
John Eliot, Jonathan Edwards, and Shakespeare 
and the Puritans. The last of these is a very in- 
teresting literary study which, while recognizing 
a strong religious element in Shakespeare, and 
pointing out the Puritan associations amid which 
Shakespeare grew up, shows that lhe did not 
enter into the Puritan spirit of his time and did 
not have deep sympathy with democracy or the 
common people. A contrast is drawn by Dr. 
Byington between Shakespeare and Milton, in 
which much the same position is taken as that 
which Emerson took in his essay upon Shakes- 
peare in “Representative Men.” (Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.00.) 
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Food for Babies 
Must be nourishing and suitable, and by “suit- 
able food” is meant a food which a child will 
properly digest and assimilate. Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk for forty years has 
been the leading infant food. Book entitled 
“Babies” sent free. 
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BOOK NOTES. 


The fifth handsome volume—making half the 
set—of Edward Everett Hale’s works is devoted 
to Philip Nolan’s Friends, that chapter in the 
Louisiana purchase, in which ‘“‘a Spanish officer, 
under his King’s commission, murdered Philip 
Nolan, bearing the same King’s passport for 
his lawful adventure.” It is of particular and 
timely interest now. (Little,~Brown & Co., 


Boston. $1.50.) 


* * 


A little revision of Miss Lilian Whiting’s 
journalistic style would not be amiss in her 
“Study of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.” It 
hardly seems necessary to name the publishers 
of Mrs. Browning's “Letters” three times in one 
page, or to describe an early portrait more than 
once for intelligent readers. She declares a 
thing to be “unknown and unusual” whatever 
that may mean. But Miss Whiting has enthu- 
siasm and a kindly, eager appreciation that is 
contagious. Her own well-known position as to 
Spiritism causes her to dwell yar 
upon that held by Mrs. Browning. (The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $1.25.) 


* * 


But work of quite another kind is that by the 
same author in “Kate Field, A Record.” There 
is no haste or carelessness in this loving memo- 
rial to true friendship. It bears evidence of 
painstaking affection and sympathy on every 
page. Whatever may be thfought of Kate Field 
in the multifarious occupations of her intensely 
active life, her recorder merits no word but 
praise. 

Miss Field had a wide range with more or less 
varying success, but it must be said, without any 
very brilliant results. She knew many distin- 
guished people, and the volume contains admi- 
rable letters from a number of them. The book 
cannot fail to excite a very general interest. It 
is enriched with several portraits, one by Elihu 
Vedder. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.00.) 

No one could touch the life of an alien people 
more intimately or more delicately than Lafcadio 
Hearn in his treatment of the Japanese. In the 
hrst place he is greatly enamoured of them, is a 
naturalized citizen of the country, and, further, 
has lectured for years in the Imperial University 
at Tokyo, and is well read in their literature, 
ancient and modern. This is to be _ well 
equipped for writing “In Ghostly Japan,” the 
frontispiece of which, illustrating the opening 
‘Fragment”’ of the book, makes a presentation of 
deep significance. The chapter on “Ululation” 
contains pregnant sentences full of secrets of the 
inner life. Mr. Hearn has devoted some space 
to the concentrated wisdom of proverbs. Here 
are a few: “Fish that escaped are never small, 
child that died was never bad.” “Only by rea- 
son of having died does one enter into life.” 
“The fallen blossom never returns to the 
branch, the shattered mirror never again re- 
fects.” It is said that a poetess was asked to 


make reference to a square, a triangle and a cir- 
cle in seventeen syllables. 


She immediately re- 


‘lustrations, maps, plans and cuts. 


“Detaching one corner of the mos- 
quito-net, lo! behold the moon.” 

The art of arranging flowers enters into the 
education of young girls, as does also that of 
ceremonial tea-making. Mr. Hearn describes a 
recreation known as incense-parties which might 
be made suggestive for house gatherings in this 


sponded: 


(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.00.) 


* 
* * 


“Strength and Beauty,” by J. R. Miller, is 
written with a desire to interpret the spirit- 
ual teachings of the Bible in the language of 
common life, that men and women in the paths 
of duty and in the stress of struggle and sorrow 
may more readily get the inspiration and help 
they need. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. 75 
cents.) 


country. 


* 

We have heard very much of late upon the 
remarkable political and social progress of New 
Zealand. So far as the organization of just and 
equable institutions goes, one is almost tempted 
to say sometimes that the kingdom of God seems 
to have come in that fortunate island. These 
common institutions, which are a model for the 
rest of the world, did not spring up in obedience 
to any theoretical socialism; they were the re- 
sults of the thought of hard-headed Englishmen 
upon problems coming up one after the other 
in a new country where it was easy to establish 
things aright. Mr. Hugh H. Lusk; formerly a 
member of the New Zealand Parliament, has 

ublished a volume entitled “Our Foes at 

ome,” in which he discusses the burning po- 
litical and industrial problems of the United 
States in the light of what has been done in New 
Zealand. Mr. Lusk has spent several years in 
the United States, and therefore has earned a 
right to speak; and his frank and energetic man- 
ner will earn the gratitude of every American 
who takes his politics seriously and is working 
for better things. (Doubleday & McClure Com- 
pany, New York. $1.00.) 


* * 


What Creasy in his “Decisive Battles” did for 
the land, Professor Edward Kirk Rawson has 
done for the sea. Beginning with Salamis, in 
two handsome octavo volumes, he takes in 
chronological order the battles of Actium, Le- 
panto, the defeat of the Armada, the last fight of 
the “Revenge,” Dungeness, La Hogue; the 
fight of “Bon Homme Richard” and “Se- 
rapis,’ the Nile, and of Trafalgar; the duel be- 
tween “Foudroyant” and “Guillaume Tell”; the 
“Constitution” and “Guerriere’’; Lake Erie; the 
famous engagements between “Monitor” and 
“Merrimac,” and “Kearsarge” and “Alabama” ; 
Mobile Bay, Lissa, the victory over the “Huas- 
car,” Manila Bay, and Santiago. Professor 
Rawson, in virtue of his connection with the 
Naval Department at Washington, has had ac- 
cess to unusual sources of information and has 
been able to adorn his tale with uncommon il- 

Taken alto- 

ether the work is most interestine. (T. Y. 

rowell & Co., Boston. $4.00. 
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BOOK 


John A. Hobson, the eminent English econ- 
omist, has given, in a volume of three hundred 
and fifty pages, a discriminating and valuable 
analysis of Ruskin’s writings on social reform. 
That the author of the “Evolution of Modern 
Capitalism” should find it worth while to devote 
himself so seriously to writings which were 
treated with derision thirty years ago, marks the 
growth of Ruskin’s influence and the extent to 
which his’ later writings command attention. 
While profoundly sympathetic with Ruskin’s 
spirit and main purpose, Mr. Hobson does not 
fail to point out the limitations of Ruskin’s 
thought in regard to woman’s place, industrial 
experiments, war and socialism. His analysis of 
Ruskin’s “Unto this Last,” in which “political 
economy” as opposed to “mercantile economy” 
is so trenchantly discussed, demonstrates the es- 
sential truth of Ruskin’s position, despite its 
somewhat erratic and inadequate method of 
presentation. The author asserts that “by in- 
sisting upon the reduction of all economic terms, 
such as value, cost, utility, etc., to terms of ‘vi- 
tality,’ by insisting upon the organic integrity 
and unity of all human activities, and the organic 
nature of the cooperation of the social units, and 
finally by furnishing a social ideal of reasonable 
humanity, Mr. Ruskin has amply justified his 
claim as a pioneer in the theory of Social Eco- 
nomics.” Mr. Hobson declares that “Alike in 
possession of material facts . . . and in trained 
capacity of argument, he was quite competent to 
discuss economic questions with Senior, Fawcett 
and J. S. Mill.” (‘John Ruskin, Social Reform- 
er,” by John A. Hobson, published by Dana 
Estes & Co., Boston.) 

* 
* 


The fertility and versatility of Mr. John Fiske 
find striking illustration at this time, when vari- 
ous volumes of his History of the United States 
keep coming to us, in the collection of essays 
just published under the title of ““A Century of 
Science.” The first paper, which gives the title 
to the book, was an address delivered in Phila- 
delphia in 1896, in celebration of the centennial 
of the founding of the First Unitarian Church 
in that city, under the lead of Dr. Priestley. 
This is followed by an admirable popular ad- 
dress upon the scope and nourport of the doctrine 
of evolution. This in turn by a noteworthy 
tribute to the late Edward L. Youmans and his 
services in behalf of science in America. The 
fourth essay is upon “The Part Played by In- 
fancy in the Evolution of Man,” and is an elab- 
oration of Mr. Fiske’s important thought upon 
this subject which has perhaps been his own 
most significant contribution to the doctrine of 
evolution. The remainder of the essays relate 
chiefly to historical and literary subjects, the 
papers upon Parkman and Freeman being per- 
haps the most valuable, and those upon “Cam- 
bridge as Village and City,” and “Forty Years 
of Bacon-Shakespeare Folly” being the most en- 
tertaining. The volume throughout is a good 
illustration of Mr. Fiske’s clear and penetrating’ 
thought and charming style. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston. $2.00.) 


NOTES. 


4 


“The Peaslees and Others of Haverhill and 
Vicinity,” by E. A. Kimball, is one of the mul- 
tiplying genealogical books which throw muc) 
light upon the men of our earlier New England 
history. The work is evidently carefully pre. 
pared, and it is illustrated by views of various 
old homesteads. (Press of Chase Bros., Haver- 
hill, Mass. $1.50.) 

*x 
* 


An unusual story is “Diomed, Life, Travels 
and Observations of a Dog,” by John Sargeant 
Wise, prettily illustrated by J. Linton Chapman. 
Diomed was taught pointing in his puppyhood, 
and he developed into a capital hunting dog. 
His trail led him from Florida over the moun- 
tains of North Carolina to Mexico and Minne- 
sota. The game was of all sorts, snipe, grouse, 
crane, even rabbits. Indeed among Diomed’s 
most laughable experiences were his rig 2 
over the western prairies after jack rabbits. He 
could never learn to dread punishment so much 
as to conquer the irresistible desire to give chase 
after that forbidden quarry. Sportsmen, de- 
veloped and embryonic, are sure to take kindly 
to iedand: (The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $2.00.) 

* 
* * 


“A General Survey of American Literature,” 
by Mary Fisher, is not in its plan strikingly un- 
like many brief handbooks upon American lit- 
erature, but it is certainly much more thorough, 
intelligent and vital than most of them. e 
book shows real familiarity with our literature, 
and real love for the writers. Many of the chap- 
ters, like that on Channing (who does not gen- 
erally come in for treatment in such handbooks), 
are of distinct value. Channing and Irving are 
the earliest authors who receive special mention, 
and the survey comes down to Howells and 
James and the men of our own time. The book, 
which is an outgrowth of the author’s own work 
in the classroom, is to be commended for its 
warm and graphic character, and its freedom 
from perfunctoriness. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.50.) 

* 
* 


Anything that Captain Alfred T. Mahan writes 
is sure of wide reading. It is not too much to 
say that this American is to-day the most im- 
portant writer in the world upon naval subjects. 
When, therefore, he gives us in a volume the 
various articles upon “Lessons of the War with 
Spain,” which he has recently contributed to 
McClure’s Magazine, his book is sure of atte tion 
from people quite outside the professional circle. 
These technical discussions, constituting the 
greater portion of the work, are followed by es- 
says upon “The Peace Conference and the Moral 
Aspect of War,” and “The Relations of the 
United States to Their New Dependencies”; but 
these papers are of distinctly less interest and 
less value than those in the field in which Cap- 
tain Mahan is an authority. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $2.00. 
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